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In his Preface to Typee,' Melville partially disarms his critical 
reader by writing: “In very many published narratives no little de- 
gree of attention is bestowed upon dates; but, as the author lost all 
knowledge of the days of the week, during the occurrence of the 
scenes herein related, he hopes that the reader will charitably pass over 
his shortcomings in this particular.” One may excuse Melville for 
a certain amount of chronological weakness, yet the discrepancies in 
Typee are so remarkable as to prevent one’s ignoring them altogether. 
Melville himself sets the arrival of the Acushnet (or Dolly, as he names 
her) at Nukuhiva® roughly as in the summer of 1842; when the 
French had been for several weeks in possession of the Marquesas.* 
Admiral A. Du Petit-Thouars proclaimed French sovereignty in the 
southeasterly group of islands on May 1, 1842. It was not until 
June 2, however, that he hoisted the French flag over Nukuhiva.5 On 
| June 9, the admiral visited Taioa (the “Tiror” of Typee), where 
\\ Melville professed to have witnessed his meeting with the native 


: 1Typee, p. viii (all references to Melville’s writings, except when otherwise 
rn are to the Standard Edition, London: Constable and Company, 1922- 

4). 

2An apology similar to that above-quoted is to be found, also, in Melville’s 
Preface to Omoo, p. viii. It must be admitted that even while keeping a diary, 
no doubt with a calendar at hand, Melville erred in his dates. See his Journal 
up the Straits, edited by R. Weaver (New York: The Colophon, 1935), pp. 8, 
101, 149. These mistakes are, however, unimportant. 

3Here and later, I use the Marquesan geographical names as they appear on 
standard modern maps and in standard modern works of reference. All devia- 
tions from this norm, such as those of Melville himself, are indicated. 

4T ypee, p. 19. 

5C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. Desgraz, Iles Marquises (Paris: A. Bertrand, 
1843), p. 129; J. Charles-Roux, Colonies et Pays de Protectorats (ERtablisse. 
ments Francais de l’Oceanie) (Paris, 1900), p. 64. 
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chief. If we accept this story, the Acushnet had then reached Nuku- 
hiva between June 2 and June 9. In that case, June 7 possibly 
would not have been far from the correct date for her arrival. 

The American whaler “had not been many days in the harbor of 
Nukuheva” before Melville determined to leave her.’ It may have 
been some time, however, before he acted on this decision. According 
to the master of the Acushnet, Captain Valentine Pease II, “Richard 
T. Greene & Herman Melville deserted . . . July 9th, 1842.8 

If then, Melville and Toby deserted their ship on July 9, they 
reached the Typee valley on the fourteenth, since their wanderings 
in the interior of the island occupied the better part of six days.’ 
How long Greene remained a prisoner among the natives cannot be 
said certainly, but at least thirteen days can be accounted for by allu- 
sions in the text of Typee.’° Perhaps his captivity was a few days 
longer.". 

The title page of 7 ypee'? gives us what is, apparently, Melville’s 


87 ypee, pp. 36-37, and se also pp. 300-301, for another reference to this visit. 
That Melville was, as he says * spectator of this scene seems likely because of 
his effort at a phonetic representation of the name of the valley. He evidently 
knew the word by sound, not by sight. On the other hand, Melville’s account 
of the French visit to “Tiror” differs from that of Admiral Du Petit-Thouars, as 
given in his report, which is reprinted by C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. Des- 
graz, Iles Marquises, pp. 132-135, and from that of Max Radiguet who was one 
of the party and described the excursion in Les Derniers Sauvages (Paris: L. 
Hachette et Compagnie), pp. 113-119. Actually the expedition was made at the 
request of the chief Moana (Melville’s King Mowanna) with the purpose of 
reclaiming his errant wife who had been carried off, probably willingly, by the 
natives of Taioa. This tribe had already accepted French protection at Taichae 
on June 2, when a delegation had been present at the ceremony there and then 
performed. It also may be observed that Melville’s story of his doings at 
Taiohae Bay, before his desertion of his ship, certainly does not indicate the 
lapse of more than a month. 


TT ypee, p. 24. 

5From the affidavit of John Stetson, United States Consular Agent, at Lahaina, 
Island of Hawaii, before whom Captain Pease appeared on June 2, 1843. This 
document has been published in my “Herman Melville in Honolulu,” in The New 
England Quarterly, vim, 102 (March, 1935). The original is on file in the 
United States Custom House at New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


See Typee, chapters vi to x inclusive. 

10July 15 (p. 102); July 16 (p. 119); July 17 (p. 128); July 17-21 (p. 130); 
July 22 (p. 132); July 27 (?) (p. 139). 

11Melville says, however, in his Introduction to'Omoo (p. 1) that his com- 
panion effected his escape soon after their arrival among the Typees. 

12The reference is to the edition in two parts, published in London by John 
Murray in his “Home and Colonial Library,” respectively on February 26 and 
April 1, 1846. 
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own estimate of his stay on Nukuhiva. It reads, “Narrative of a 
Four Months’ Residence among the Natives of a Valley of the Mar- 
quesas Islands.” This term is again mentioned in the Introduction 
to Omoo,* where it appears as “about the space of four months.” 
These are certainly definite statements which indicate that Melville 
spent, if not exactly four months, at least a considerable period as 
the guest of the Typees. 

Let us examine the allusions which Melville makes to the passage 
of time, in Typee, and see what light, if any, they will throw upon 
the question of the duration of his sojourn among the cannibals. Ac- 
cording to the evidence already quoted of Captain Pease of the 
Acushnet (disguised in Typee as Captain Vangs of the Dolly), the 
two sailors, Melville and Greene, deserted on July 9, 1842. They 
left their companions on the beach “early in the morning’”* and 
pushed for the mountains. After a wretched night in the rain, the 
two struggled through the forest during the day of July 10.% After 
a night during which Melville’s infected leg gave him excruciating 
pain, the two set out to penetrate into a lovely valley which they had 
discovered the day before. All of July 11, they spent in laboriously 
following a water-course which, they thought, must enter this vale.’® 
On July 12, the companions continued their arduous journey and made 
a dangerous descent of a precipice.'7 Melville and Toby struggled 
on during July 13, and spent the night at the brink of a cataract.’* 
On July 14, they finally arrived at the head of the valley which they 
had first seen five days before.” Entering it, they reached a native 
village at dusk, where they were hospitably received by the inhabi- 
tants, who were none other than the dread Typees.”° 

The following three days—July 15, 16, and 17—are specifically 
identified by Melville’s references.24 July 21 is indicated as marking 


13p, 1, 

47 ypee, p. 52. 
15] bid., pp. 60-65. 
16]bid., pp. 73-77. 


, ae pp. 77-83. This was the fourth day since they had “left Nukuheva” 
p. 77). 


187bid.. p. 84. 

197 bid., p. 86. 

201bid., pp. 85-95. 

21bid., pp. 119, 126, 128. 
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the end of the sailors’ first week among the Typees.** The following 
day—July 22—was that on which Toby’s first and unsuccessful at- 
. tempt to reach Taiohae Bay (or Nukuheva, as Melville calls it) 
took place.”* 

Here Melville’s chronology first becomes hazy. In the course of a 
few days, he says, Toby had recovered from his wounds.** Prob- 
ably Melville meant by “a few days” some term less than a week. 
Taking five days, then, as a fair equivalent, we come to July 27. It 
may have been on the morning of this day, or of a later one, that 
the despondent Melville was roused by Toby’s announcement of ap- 
proaching boats.2° If we accept July 27 as the date of Toby’s escape 
from the valley, then Melville’s three days of anxious waiting for his 
companion’s return,”® bring us to the thirtieth of the month. 


Melville’s chronology becomes still more uncertain, when he is alone 
among the Typees. “Day after day of renewed disappointment passed 
by,””? with no clue as to their number, except the information that 
about three weeks after Toby’s departure he was a second time 
prevented by the natives from accompanying them to the beach, 
where apparently a boat was arriving. Again, after this disappoint- 
ment, which might be placed about August 17, Melville records the 
passage of “day after day,” and notes that he has lost knowledge of 
the recurrence of the days of the week.”® He voices his surprise that, 
although he had “now been a considerable time in the valley, there 
. .. [had] been no hostilities between Typees and Happars.”°° 

The visit of Marnoo to the Typees,*! however, was productive of 
an estimate by Melville as to the length of his residence among the 
natives. “At the period of Marnoo’s visit,” he says, “I had been 
in the valley, as nearly as I could conjecture, some two months.’’®? 
During his stay, Marnoo “related circumstantially the aggressions of 


22] bid., p. 130. 
31 bid., p. 132. 
24Ibid., p. 139. 
25] bid., pp. 139-140. 
26] bid., pp. 145-146. 
27] bid., p. 146. 
287 bid., pp. 158-159. 
29] bid., p. 164. 
307bid., p. 170. 
31Jbid., pp. 180-191. 
327 bid., p. 193. 
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the French—their hostile visits to the surrounding bays, enumerating 
each one in succession—Happar, Puerka, Nukuheva, Tior . . .” 
These particulars offer little help in fixing the date of Marnoo’s re- 
port upon them. The French had taken possession of Taiohae Bay 
on June 2, and had visited “Tior” Bay on June 9, as has been noted. 
The “Happars” and “Tiors” had participated in the ceremony at 
Taiohae, or “Nukuheva” Bay, on June 2.*° There is no record of a 
French expedition to the Happar or Happa Bay. Puerka Bay is 
as yet not definitely identified.*® 

Acceptance of Melville’s conjecture, as quoted above, brings us 
now to September 14; and, accepting it, we could not cavil at Mel- 
ville’s reference to his “living for months with a tribe of savages.’””** 

The next definite time reference is made on an occasion probably 
not long after Melville’s encounter with Karky, the tattooer.* He 
“had now been three months” in the Typees’ valley, according to his 
best judgment. This would set a date of October 14.5 It was near 
this time that Melville found out that three mysterious packages 
hanging in Marheyo’s house contained human heads, one of them 
white.*° About a week after this startling discovery—that is to say, 


on, or probably after, October 21—the Typees repulsed a Happar 
attack, killed three enemies* and feasted on their bodies.4* The day 


337bid., p. 184. 

34See supra, p. 1. 

35C,. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. Desgraz, Iles Marquises, p. 129; M. Radi- 
guet, Les Derniers Sauvages. pp. 91-92. Radiguet’s “baie d’Acaui” is Melville’s 
“Tior.” 

%6There is a slight possibility that Melville refers here to the Pohigouha or 
Pouihoo clan of the Typees, who are listed by C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. 
Desgraz, Iles Marquises, p. 185. Two other clans of the same tribe are called 
Puhikua and Poiva, by F. W. Christian, Eastern Pacific Lands (London: R. 
Scott, 1910), p. 81. As yet, however, there had been no clash between French and 
Typees; so the pertinence of any reference by Marnoo to these clans is not evi- 
dent. It may be suggested—with some misgivings—that the visitor perhaps re- 
ferred to Touhiva, the hill overlooking Taiohae Bay, where the French had first 
hoisted their flag on Nukuhiva, June 2, 1842 (see C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et 
C. Degraz, op cit., p. 128; M. Radiguet, Les Derniers Sauvages, pp. 91-92). 
Meiville may have misunderstood the unfamiliar name uttered by Marnoo and 
have turned Touhiva into Puerka. 

37T ypee, p. 228. 

38]bid., pp. 292-295. Three days after this meeting Mehevi informed his 
guest of his desire that the latter should be tattooed (p. 295). 

397 bid., p. 310. 

4]bid., pp. 311-312. 

*1Ibid., p. 315. 

*2]bid., pp. 317-319. 
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following the battle—let us call it October 22—was occupied in the 
feast. On the twenty-third, Melville resumed his usual relations with 
his hosts.** 

Ten days later, or on November 2, Marnoo revisited the valley, 
and left, after suggesting to Melville a mode of escape which proved 
impossible to carry through. According to Melville’s reckoning, it 
was nearly three weeks after Marnoo’s departure and more than four 
months after his own arrival among the Typees that he was told 
by the chief, Mow-Mow, of Toby’s supposed return in a boat.*® After 
some delay, Melville managed to make his way to the beach and, 
after a brief but thrilling struggle, to attain the boat and so escape.*® 
This event may be set, on Melville’s authority, as occurring about 
Monday, November 21, 1842, as a date at once less than three weeks 
after Marnoo’s second visit and more than four months after Mel- 
ville’s first appearance in the valley on July 14. 

So far, then, Melville’s chronology appears almost unimpeachable. 
Certainly it seems to hang together as well as could be expected in 
an account composed entirely from memory almost three years after 
the occurrence of the events recounted. Let us now take up the 
story of Melville’s life on the Julia, as related in the earlier chapters 
of Omoo, and follow it to his disembarkation at Papeete. 


Melville was rescued from the Typees “in the middle of a bright 
tropical afternoon,” and boarded the Julia (actually the Lucy Ann).* 
The next morning, he found the ship off Taiohae Bay, where she 
sent ashore the natives who had assisted in his escape, and stood out 
from the island of Nukuhiva.*® In less than forty-eight hours— 
probably early in the morning of November 24—the island of Sta. 
Christina (Taouata) was sighted. The Julia lay the night of the 
twenty-fourth in Vaitahu (Melville’s “Hytyhoo”) Bay, alongside a 
French corvette. Several of the Julia’s crew left her during the 
night; and it was not until after dark on the evening of the twenty- 


43] bid., p. 319. 

44] bid., p. 322. 
45]bid., p. 329. 

487 bid., pp. 329-339. 
470moo, p. 5. 
487bid., p. 9. 

49] bid., p. 23. 
S0[bid., pp. 24-25. 
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fifth, when the runaways had been captured and brought aboard by 
French sailors and natives, that she sailed for La Dominica (Hivaoa) 
Island®! The next afternoon, that of November 26, Captain Guy 
was inhospitably received by the natives when he attempted to land, 
probably at Tava Bay on Hivaoa."* He then took the Julia around 
the island to “Hannamanoo” Bay (the Hanamenu Bay of the 
French), where she arrived early the next morning.™* Having signed 
an islander as a member of his crew, the captain turned the ship away 
from the Marquesas, and, ostensibly, began a cruise in search of — 
whales. 

According to Melville’s chronology, then, the Julia sailed from 
Hanamenu Bay, Island of Hivaoa, on November 27, 1842. It hap- 
pens that this day was a Sunday. Interestingly enough, Melville re- 
cords that Wymontoo, the Marquesan, joined the Julia on a Sunday. 
At any rate, the ship cruised about the northern group of the Mar- 
quesas for six days, after Melville boarded her, before steering out 
into the open sea. 

During the aimless zigzagging to and fro of the Julia, Melville 
again seems to have lost count of the monotonous days of discomfort 
which passed. At last, however, with two of the crew dead, and the 
captain and one or two seamen reported very ill, the whaler was 
headed for Tahiti. Arriving off Papeete Bay, she landed the captain 
and would have gone again to sea, had not an imminent mutiny of 
the crew forced the mate to take her, after three days, into the har- 
bor, where she dropped anchor. “This,” says Melville, “must have 
been more than forty days after leaving the Marquesas.” The 
date thus indicated would be, at earliest, January 6, 1843. On the 
same day, ten®’ of the most rebellious of the Julia’s crew were taken 


51Jbid., p. 28. 

52/bid., pp. 28-29. This is the bay nearest Taouata (or Sta. Christina Island). 
Here, in 1818, members of the crew of the American vessel, Flying-Fish, were 
massacred by the natives (see C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. Tles 
Marquises, p. 150). 
! 53See M. Radiguet, Les Derniers Sauvages, p. 72. Admiral Du Petit-Thouars, 
in his report of June 18, 1842, to the Minister of Marine and the Colonies, calls 
the bay “Hanamanou” (see C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. Desgraz, Iles Mar- 
quises, p. 123. These authors do not show this bay, except as a nameless and 


doubtful harbor, on their “Carte de Iles Hiva-oa, Taouata et Motane”). 

540moo, pp. 30-31. 

55] bid., pp. 34-35. 

567 bid., p. 119. 

57From the text of Omoo, passim, we gather that the ten were Melville, Dr. 
Long Ghost, Flash Jack, Navy Bob, Black Dan, Salem, Jingling Joe, Pat, Me- 
Gee, and Liverpool. 
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following the battle—let us call it October 22—was occupied in the 
feast. On the twenty-third, Melville resumed his usual relations with 
his hosts.** 

Ten days later, or on November 2, Marnoo revisited the valley,“* 
and left, after suggesting to Melville a mode of escape which proved 
impossible to carry through. According to Melville’s reckoning, it 
was nearly three weeks after Marnoo’s departure and more than four 
months after his own arrival among the Typees that he was told 
by the chief, Mow-Mow, of Toby’s supposed return in a boat.*® After 
some delay, Melville managed to make his way to the beach and, 
after a brief but thrilling struggle, to attain the boat and so escape.*® 
This event may be set, on Melville’s authority, as occurring about 
Monday, November 21, 1842, as a date at once less than three weeks 
after Marnoo’s second visit and more than four months after Mel- 
ville’s first appearance in the valley on July 14. 

So far, then, Melville’s chronology appears almost unimpeachable. 
Certainly it seems to hang together as well as could be expected in 
an account composed entirely from memory almost three years after 
the occurrence of the events recounted. Let us now take up the 
story of Melville’s life on the Julia, as related in the earlier chapters 
of Omoo, and follow it to his disembarkation at Papeete. 


Melville was rescued from the Typees “in the middle of a bright 
tropical afternoon,” and boarded the Julia (actually the Lucy Ann). 
The next morning, he found the ship off Taiohae Bay, where she 
sent ashore the natives who had assisted in his escape, and stood out 
from the island of Nukuhiva.** In less than forty-eight hours— 
probably early in the morning of November 24—the island of Sta. 
Christina (Taouata) was sighted.*® The Julia lay the night of the 
twenty-fourth in Vaitahu (Melville’s “Hytyhoo”) Bay, alongside a 
French corvette. Several of the Julia’s crew left her during the 
night; and it was not until after dark on the evening of the twenty- 


437 bid., p. 319. 

447 bid., p. 322. 
45]bid., p. 329. 

467 bid., pp. 329-339. 
470moo, p. 5. 

48] bid., p. 9. 

497 bid., p. 23. 

SOT bid., pp. 24-25. 
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fifth, when the runaways had been captured and brought aboard by 
French sailors and natives, that she sailed for La Dominica (Hivaoa) 
{sland®** The next afternoon, that of November 26, Captain Guy 
was inhospitably received by the natives when he attempted to land, 
probably at Tava Bay on Hivaoa.** He then took the Julia around 
the island to “Hannamanoo” Bay (the Hanamenu Bay of the 
French) ,®° where she arrived early the next morning.** Having signed 
an islander as a member of his crew, the captain turned the ship away 
from the Marquesas, and, ostensibly, began a cruise in search of — 
whales.” 

According to Melville’s chronology, then, the Julia sailed from 
Hanamenu Bay, Island of Hivaoa, on November 27, 1842. It hap- 
pens that this day was a Sunday. Interestingly enough, Melville re- 
cords that Wymontoo, the Marquesan, joined the Julia on a Sunday. 
At any rate, the ship cruised about the northern group of the Mar- 
quesas for six days, after Melville boarded her, before steering out 
into the open sea. 

During the aimless zigzagging to and fro of the Julia, Melville 
again seems to have lost count of the monotonous days of discomfort 
which passed. At last, however, with two of the crew dead, and the 
captain and one or two seamen reported very ill, the whaler was 
headed for Tahiti. Arriving off Papeete Bay, she landed the captain 
and would have gone again to sea, had not an imminent mutiny of 
the crew forced the mate to take her, after three days, into the har- 
bor, where she dropped anchor. “This,” says Melville, “must have 
been more than forty days after leaving the Marquesas.” The 
date thus indicated would be, at earliest, January 6, 1843. On the 
same day, ten®’ of the most rebellious of the Julia’s crew were taken 


51Jbid., p. 28. 

52/bid., pp. 28-29. This is the bay nearest Taouata (or Sta. Christina Island). 
Here, in 1818, members of the crew of the American vessel, Flying-Fish, were 
massacred by the natives (see C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. lles 
Marquises, p. 150). 
} 53See M. Radiguet, Les Derniers Sauvages, p. 72. Admiral Du Petit-Thouars, 
in his report of June 18, 1842, to the Minister of Marine and the Colonies, calls 
the bay “Hanamanou” (see C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. Desgraz, Iles Mar- 
quises, p. 123. These authors do not show this bay, except as a nameless and 
doubtful harbor, on their “Carte de Iles Hiva-oa, Taouata et Motane”). 

540moo, pp. 30-31. 

557 bid., pp. 34-35. 

567 bid., p. 119. 

57From the text of Omoo, passim, we gather that the ten were Melville, Dr. 
Long Ghost, Flash Jack, Navy Bob, Black Dan, Salem, Jingling Joe, Pat, Me- 
Gee, and Liverpool. 
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on board the French frigate La Reine Blanche,* where they re- 
mained for five days, until, on the eve of her departure for Valparaiso 
they were transferred to the prison on shore. January 10, 1843, 
was, then, the first day of their incarceration in the Calabooza Bere- 
tanee of Papeete. 

But the chronology which seems so consistent and plausible is 
demolished in Typee by a sentence in the Appendix, which reads: 


The author of this volume [7 ypee] arrived at Tahiti the very day that the 
iniquitous designs of the French were consummated by inducing the subordinate 
chiefs, during the absence of their queen, to ratify an artfully drawn treaty, by 
which she was virtually deposed.®1 


The ruin is completed by a passage in Omoo, describing the appear- 
ance of Papeete Bay, with La Reine Blanche, the flagship of the 
French admiral, Du Petit-Thouars, lying at anchor. Says Melville: 


Hardly had we made her out, when the booming of her guns came over the 
water. She was firing a salute, which afterward turned out to be in honour 
of a treaty; or rather—as far as the natives were concerned—a forced cession of 
Tahiti to the French, that morning concluded.®? 


Two occasions are on record when the French man-of-war, on her 
visit to Tahiti, in September, 1842, fired salutes. The first of these 
was the signing, on September 9, of the Franco-Tahitan treaty, by 
which the French protectorate over the island was established. 
The other was the hoisting, on September 12, of the new Tahitan 
flag, whereon the changed status of the island kingdom was indicated.™ 
Melville would seem, however, to be absolutely certain of the reason 
for the salute: it was no mere honoring a revamped flag, but a recog- 
nition of the extension of French suzerainty over the realm of Queen 
Pomaré for which the flagship’s guns were fired. 

From Melville’s data, then, the situation would seem to be this. 


58] bid., pp. 121-123. 

597Tbid., pp. 130-136. 

6°Tt will have been observed that Melville was in the habit of counting both 
terminal days in such terms as this. 

617 ypee, p. 343. 

620moo, p. 80. 

88C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin and C. Desgraz, Iles Taiti (Paris, 1844), pp. 954- 
955; J. Charles Roux, Colonies ei Pays de Protectorats (Etablissements Francais 
de VOceanie [Paris, 1900]), pp. 23ff. 

64See a letter from Charles B. Wilson, Acting British Consul at Papeete, Tahiti, 
to the Earl of Aberdeen, British Foreign Secretary, written September 26, 1842 
(British and Foreign State Papers, XXXI, 938 [1842-1843]). 
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Arriving in sight of Papeete on or about January 3, 1843, the crew 
of the Julia saw and heard La Reine Blanche—at that time actually 
near the coast of South America!—firing her salute of September 
9, 1842, in honor of the signing of the Franco-Tahitan treaty. And 
such a situation was manifestly impossible. 


But the confusion does not cease here. Evidence in the archives 
of the French Ministry of Marine, at Paris, shows beyond a doubt 
that the Julia (or Lucy Ann) did not enter Papeete harbor either 
on September 9, 1842, or on January 6, 1843. In the Casermet de 
Bord® of the frigate La Reine Blanche it is recorded that, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1842, as she lay in the bay at Papeete, one of her boats, 
with an armed crew, was sent on board the whaler Lucy Ann to quell 
a disturbance. The boat returned with ten mutineers as prisoners.® 
La Reine Blanche, according to the same source, sailed from Papeete 
early on September 26, thus failing to support Melville’s story of 
spending five days and nights on board the vessel,®* before being taken 
ashore to the prison of Papeete. 


A bit of evidence as to Melville’s whereabouts in mid-October of 
the year 1842 has been in print for eighty-six years.® Lieutenant 
Henry A. Wise, returning to the United States from the coast of 
California in the United States frigate Independence, spent a few 
days in the autumn of 1848 at Papeete. He occupied some part of 
his time there (as he had earlier in the Marquesas)*® making in- 
quiries concerning the author of Typee and Omoo. Dr. Johnston, 
the English physician in Papeete, who had attended the sick mutineers 
of the Julia, showed Lieutenant Wise his account book, and allowed 
him to transcribe the two entries pertaining to Melville. According 
to these Melville, described as then in the “Stocks,” received an 
embrocation from Dr. Johnston on October 15 and October 19, 1842.7 


S5For extracts from this manuscript, now in the Archives Nationales, I am 
indebted to the Office de Documentation of the Société des Amis de la Biblio- 
théque Nationale et des Grandes Bibliothéques de France. 

6A th. % expédié le canot major armé en guerre avec un officier, 4 bord 
du baleinier anglais la Lucy-Ann, mouillé sur rade le matin, 4 effet de retablir 
l’ordre dérangé par plusieurs matelots. Le canot revient avec 10 des ces hommes.” 

67See C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. Desgraz, Iles Taiti, Part II, p. 1044, 
where the destination of the frigate is given as Valparaiso. 

880moo, p. 130. 

69In Lieutenant Henry A. Wise’s Los Gringos. . . London: R. Bentley, 1849. 

701 bid., pp. 357-358. 

TY bid., p. 358. 
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Obviously, we must refuse to accept the chronology established in 
the text of T’ypee and summarized on its early titlepage. Herman 
Melville did not spend four months among the natives of a valley 


of the Marquesas Islands. The dates fixed by means of external 


evidence—an affidavit under oath and the journal of a warship, to- 
gether with the corroboration of a physician’s case-book—do not per- 
mit us to agree to Melville’s estimate of the duration of his residence 


among the Typees. 
How long then was his stay on Nukuhiva? Let us reckon from 


the arrival of the Julia, as dated by the French archival material. 

If the Julia arrived in Papeete harbor on September 23, at least 
forty days’ after leaving the Marquesas, she sailed from Hanamenu 
Bay, on Hivaoa Island, about Sunday, August 14, 1842. It may be, 
in fact, that this was the very day on which the Julia turned her bow 
away from the Marquesas, since, as has been noted, her departure 
occurred on a Sunday.”* 

From the first nine chapters of Omoo** may be gathered the fact 
that the Julia had spent six days in cruising from island to island 
among the Marquesas in the effort to recruit her depleted crew. 
From this, Monday, August 8, would be fixed as the day upon which 
Melville succeeded in breaking away from his Typee hosts.° He 


72Here I accept Melville’s statement at its face value. It is likely that even 
the Julia, or Lucy-Ann, could have made the voyage from Hivaoa to Tahiti in 
ten or twelve days had she followed a straight course and encountered favorable 
winds. 

73Omoo, p. 41. 

74Chapters 1, Vv, VI, vu, and rx more especially supply data concerning the 
passage of time during the Julia’s cruise among the islands after Melville’s rescue. 

75According to this chronology, the Julia would have spent the day of August 
11 at Vaitahu (or “Hytyhoo”) Bay, Island of Taouata, where she was anchored 
near an unnamed French corvette. At this time, a French naval vessel seems to 
have been constantly stationed at Vaitahu (see C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. 
Desgraz, Iles Marquises, p. 136). On August 11, 1842, the ship on guard there 
was probably the corvette Za Boussole. Earlier, the corvette L’Embuscade had ar- 
rived at the island to return to his people the son of Iotété, chief of Vaitahu, one 
Timao, whom the French had carried off to Nukuhiva as a hostage. As L’Embus- 
cade appeared at Honolulu on August 23, 1842, her presence at Vaitahu only 
twelve days before could not be stated as a certainty (see James J. Jarves, His- 
tory of the Hawaiian Islands [Honolulu: C. E. Hitchcock, 1847], p. 165). The 
corvette La Triomphante had visited Vaitahu still earlier, but had returned to 
Taiohae Bay. From August 19 to 21, 1842, the frigate Le Reine Blanche was at 
Vaitahu. She remained in the vicinity for lack of favorable winds until] the twen- 
ty-fifth, when she returned to the bay, finally sailing for Tahiti at noon on that 
day. Melville’s statement of fact as to the French corvette at Vaitahu thus seems 
substantiated. See C. A. Vincendon-Dumoulin et C. Desgraz, op. cit., pp. 132, 135; 
M. Radiguet, Les Derniers Sauvages, pp. 118-121; Le Casernet de Bord de la Reine 
Blanche (entries for August 19-25, 1842). 
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had, then, been their guest for twenty-five days—a resident in a 
valley of the Marquesas for less than four weeks rather than for 
more than four months! 

We find ourselves confronted with a series of impossibilities. Twen- 
ty-five days, or at most about fifty-four,”® cannot be extended to one 
hundred and twenty days. Five months and ten days cannot be 
fitted into two months and sixteen days. Nor can two systems of 
time so greatly different be reconciled by merely ascribing their lack 
of agreement to Melville’s failure to keep a diary. The discrepancy 
is too considerable. 


Is there any explanation of this difference between the time claimed 
by Melville for his adventures on Nukuhiva and that seemingly estab- 
lished by events to which he makes reference in his narrative? And 
if there is an explanation, what can it be? 


That Melville considered his narrative of his adventures among 
the Marquesans to be essentially true, is indicated by his strong 
indignation when certain critics accused him of utilizing his invention 
in its composition. The ironical preface of Mardi™ not only reveals 
Melville’s still smoldering wrath but gives his guarantee, as it were, 
of the veracity of Typee and of Omoo as well. 


Mr. Meade Minnegerode publishes a letter from Melville to an 
unnamed correspondent,’® under date of July 3, 1846, in which the 
former announces gleefully Toby’s providential reappearance to con- 
fute those critics who had refused to believe in the truthfulness of 
Typee, such as the reviewer of the New York Evangelist,” or who 
were merely civilly skeptical like the person whom he was addressing. 


The most remarkable evidence is to be found in an unpublished 
letter®® written on May 23, 1846, by Melville to a correspondent as 
yet unidentified. Here the writer expresses his vexation that foreign 


76If we do not accept Melville’s estimate of the Julia’s forty-day cruise be- 
tween Hivaoa Island and Tahiti, but substitute the usual ten to twelve days as 
the actual duration of her voyage. 

Mardi, p. vii. 

78Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville and a Bibliography (New York: 
The Brick Row Book Shop, 1922), pp. 14-15. 

79See the Evangelist, xvm, 60 (April 9, 1846). 


8°This highly interesting and important letter will be published by Mr. J. H. 
Birss, Jr., in his edition of Melville’s correspondence now in preparation. I am 
indebted to Mr. Birss for permission to refer to the letter here. 
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editors, like those of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,*' should “endorse 
the genuineness of the narrative [Typee]” while “so ma[n]y num- 
skulls” in America “should heroically avow their determination not 
to be ‘gulled’ by it.” And Melville goes on to say, “The fact is, 
those who do not beleive [sic] it are the greatest ‘gulls’—full fledged 
ones too.” The particular object of Melville’s anger, as expressed 
in this letter, was the critic who had cast doubt on the factual char- 
acter of Typee in his review of it for the New York Courier and 
Enquirer? This criticism, which was being copied into other news- 
papers, Melville confidently believed would seriously impair the suc- 
cess of Typee as a genuine narrative. The maintenance of the credit 
of the volume as a truthful account of its author’s experiences seeins 
the object of Melviile’s solicitude in this letter. 

That Melville believed himself to be truthful is, I think, apparent 
from the passages in print and otherwise which I have cited above. 
That his account of life on Nukuhiva is reliable is evidenced, not 
merely by its corroboration in almost every detail by the reports of 
contemporary French, English, and American observers, but by its 
citation with approval by nearly every subsequent writer upon the 
Marquesas.** 

Then, too, the venerable Hawaiian missionary, the Reverend Titus 
M. Coan, visited the Marquesas, where he “verified in all respects 
the statements made in Typee.”“* Dr. Coan, it should be remem- 
bered, was one of those Hawaiian missionaries whom Melville had 


81See v, 265-269 (April 25, 1846), and v, 282-284 (May 2, 1846), for articles 
dealing with Typee and the Marquesas. No critical opinions are expressed in 
either article. There certainly is no sign in them of any doubt as to the truthful- 
ness of Melville’s account of his adventures. 

82The “obnoxious review” of Melville’s book is to be found in the issue of 
April 17, 1846. 

83Not without its value is the endorsement by Melville’s companion Toby of 
his friend’s truthfulness in that part of the narrative upon which he could speak 
with authority. Toby, or Richard Tobias Greene, in a letter published in the 
Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, wrote: “I am happy to testify to the entire ac- 
curacy of the work [Typee] so long as I was with Melville . . .” (reprinted by 
Mr. Minnegerode, in his Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville and a Bibli- 
ography, p. 18). Evidently, although he had supposed Toby to be probably dead, 
Melville had not wandered from the truth in recounting the adventures which 
they had shared, a fact which has some weight in the forming an opinion upon 
the veracity of the remainder of the narrative. 

84Arthur Stedman, in his Introduction to his edition of Typee (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons [1892]), p. xxiv. Stedman received his information from 
Dr. Titus M. Coan, the missionary’s son. See also the Reverend Dr. Coan’s 
“The First Missionary Trip of the New ‘Morning Star’,” in the Supplement to 
the Honolulu Friend, New Series, xvm, 58 (July 1, 1867); and his Life in 
Hawaii (New York: A. D. T. Randolph and Company [1882]), pp. 190, 199-200. 
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attacked as a group. Also, in a letter to her sister, Jane Whyte Bal- 
four, Mrs. Margaret I. Stevenson, writing at Taiohae Bay, on August 
13, 1888, advised her correspondent to “try and get Typee and 
Omua [sic], two books about the Pacific, for they are very amusing 
and interesting, and very true, in the main, of life in these islands.”™ 
Probably the most recent scholarly work upon the Marquesas is Dr. 
Louis Rollin’s Les Iles Marquises.*® In the ethnographical section 
of his bibliography, Dr. Rollin lists among other authorities “H. 
MELVILLE: Typee, New York, 1876."%* The approval of Melville’s 
narrative by a missionary, a keen Scotswoman, and a French savant 
may be taken as illustrating the general acceptance of the book as 
true, by visitors to the Marquesas.*® 

But whatever may be the case as to other particulars, Melville’s 
chronology, as set forth in the text of Typee, simply cannot stand. 
Even if he did lose count of the days which he spent in the Typee 
Valley, he must have known the date of his arrival there. And he 
could hardly have failed to learn the date of his escape. And al- 
though during long and tedious days of idleness on the Julia, he 
again may have failed to note the passage of time, he surely must 
have been set right on reaching Papeete. 

What occurred in Melville’s composition of Typee may, with reason, 
I think, be supposed to be this. He rather innocently extended the 
term of his stay among the Typees in order to make his account more 
effective. A longer term of captivity than the probable twenty-five 
days increased the pathos of the situation of the young sailor who fled 
from the brutality of a tyrannical captain to become the prisoner of 
the redoubtable cannibals who had repulsed the attack of the heroic 
Porter. A somewhat dramatic period was put to the aimless cruise 
of the Julia, when, as she sighted Papeete Harbor, the French frigate 
was seen and heard saluting the newly proclaimed protectorate over 
Tahiti, an event which actually took place almost two weeks before 


85Mrs. M. I. Stevenson, From Saranac to the Marquesas and Beyond (London: 
Methuen and Company, 1903), pp. 107-108. 

86Paris: Société d’ Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 1929, p 
326. 

87P_ 326. 

88An attack upon Melville’s veracity, particularly in Omoo, which was made 
by a person who conceived himself and his friends injured by Melville’s satire, 
will be treated in the course of an article now in preparation. This writer seems 
to have spent a week on Nukuhiva in 1847, during which he was the guest of a 
French official at Taiohae Bay. 
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the real Julia’s arrival. And I do not suppose either, let me say, that 
the literary seaman, Herman Melville, was deterred by any scruples 
concerning the veracity of a sailor’s yarn from making his narrative 
more appealing or more dramatic through taking liberties with the 
time involved in it. 

In support of this view, I may call attention to the fact that in 
Typee, as in parts of Omoo, the passage of time is indicated by Mel- 
ville in two distinct ways. In the first, day is linked to day by 
specific reference, as in the account of the flight to the Typee Valley 
and of the prisoners’ earlier days there. In the other, time is only 
vaguely announced as passing, as, for example, in chapter xxxm, 
after Melville’s meeting with Karky, the tattooer.*® It should be 
observed, also, that when his figures begin to go beyond fact, every 
reference of Melville to the length of his stay in the valley is quali- 
fied by “as nearly as I could estimate,” or some similar term. 

The reader will note, too, that Melville’s defense of his narrative 
was concerned exclusively with the events therein recorded and the 
scenes described. Never did he raention the matter of time. Indeed, 
he had no occasion for doing so, since he was attacked either for 
the immorality of his story or for its unbelievableness. The critics 
of 1846 did not possess those data by means of which the student 
of today locates Melville’s real inaccuracy. 

It would be unprofitable to debate the question of whether the 
author of Typee would have admitted his freedom with chronology, 
had he been taxed with it. There is more than a probability that 
he would, since he was an honest man. And this probability is ren- 
dered stronger by the fact that he yielded to those who found what 
they called impurity in Typee, and “revised”—or expurgated®4—the 
book. Some feeling of having gone too far—according to the stand- 
ards of the 1840’s—must have combined with the expostulations of 
his publishers to bring about this humiliating castration of the book. 

To sum up briefly, Typee, like Melville’s other books, is a mixture 
of fact and fiction. But no other work of his, except its sequel Omoo, 
contains so little invention. The chief liberty taken—it may well be 


89T ypee, p. 310. 
7 bid., pp. 158, 170, 193, 310, 329. 


91Melville’s word. See Minnegerode, Some Personal Letters of Herman Mel- 
ville and a Bibliography, p. 19. 
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the only liberty**—was with time. To make his narrative more 
forcible, more striking, Melville expanded his three or four weeks 
of captivity into four months. Absolute and complete factual truth 
was sacrificed for the sake of effect. The loss in historical accuracy 
was not great, for details and narrative were not distorted; and the 
artistic gain perhaps compensated for it. In any case, the essential 
truth of Typee survived.” 


%2This freedom with chronology, of course, is responsible for the French 
salute at Papeete which, according to Melville, occurred as the Julia sighted 
La Reine Blanche in the harbor. 


93] must take this opportunity of thanking the American Council of Learned 
Societies for the grant so generously made in aid of the bibliography of Melville’s 
writings upon which Mr. J. H. Birss, Jr., and I are engaged. The discovery of 
certain of the data used in this paper has resulted from researches carried on in 
the obtaining of material for the projected book—a fact which I am pleased 
to acknowledge here. 





YARN FOR MELVILLE’S TYPEE 


By RussEL, THOMAS 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


For material, they use odds and ends of old 
rigging called ‘junk’, the yarns of which 
are picked to pieces, and then twisted into 
new combinations. something as most books 
are manufactured —Redburr. 


In 1847 Messrs. Wiley and Putnam published in New York a revised 
edition of T’ypee, at the end of which there is a series of publisher’s 
advertisements of this book. After reading one of the advertisements,’ 
I decided to do a little investigating, with the hope that I might pos- 
sibly repeat my recent experience when I discovered several sources 
which Melville had used for The Encantadas.? In that study I found 
that I was able to follow Melville’s trail by consulting the work of 


1The advertisement is as follows: 

“From Becke:t’s Almanac for the Month. Literary Sessions. Alleged Forgery. 
An indiviiual, sho gave the name of Herman Melville, was brought up on a 
charge of having forged several valuable documents relative to the Marquesas, 
in which he described himself to have been formerly resident. A good deal of 
conflicting evidence was brought forward on both sides, and it was obvious that 
whether the papers were forgeries or not, the talent and ingenuity of Herman 
Melville were, of themselves, sufficient to recommend them favorably to a literary 
tribunal. In the course of the trial, it was suggested that as it would occupy 
too much of his honour’s time to set out the whole of the disputed matter in 
the pleadings, the jury should take it home to read at their leisure. It was 
ultimately agreed that the matter should be referred to the superior court of 
Public Opinion, with a strong recommendation that every one being a member 
of the tribunal should read the whole of the alleged forgeries without missing a 
word. The impression was decidedly favourable to Mr. Herman Melville, and 
though no verdict has been come to upon the question of forgery, he has excited 
the greatest interest, and is received every where with the most cordial wel- 
come. 

This is an abstract from the following periodical: A. Beckett, Gilbert Abbott 
(1811-1856), editor. The almanack of the month. A review of everything and 
every body. Edited by G. A. a Beckett. 2 vol. London, 1846. 

G. A. a Beckett, was one of the original staff of Punch, a leader writer for the 
Times (London) and the Morning Herald, and also a contributor to the Jilustra- 
ted London News. 

There is a copy of The Almanack of the Month in the Harvard College Library. 
I wish to acknowledge the courtesy of the Librarian in sending me a photostatic 
copy of the Melville item. 

2“Melville’s Use of Some Sources in The Encantadas,” American Litera- 
ture, ur (1932), 432-456. 
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every one of the navigators whom he mentioned. I proceeded to use 
the same tactics with Typee, in the very first chapter of which I read 
the following: 


Of this interesting group, but little account has ever been given, if we except 
the slight mention made of them in sketches of South Sea voyages. Cook, in 
his repeated circumnavigations of the globe, barely touched at their shores; and 
all thut we know about them is from a few general narratives. Among these, 
there are two that claim particular notice. Porter’s “Journal of the Cruise of the 
U. S. Frigate Essex, in the Pacific, during the late War,” is said to contain some 
interesting particulars concerning the islanders. This is a work, however, which 
I have never happened to meet with; and Stewart, the chaplain of the American 
sloop of war Vincennes, has likewise devoted a portion of his buok, entitled “A 
Visit to the South Seas,” to the same subject. 


I was fairly well acquainted with Porter's: work, for the reason that 
Melville had used many sections of it as material for The Encantadas. 
which was first published in Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, March, April, 
and May, 1854. I re-examined Porter’s journal, but found nothing of 
importance, as far as this study is concerned. However, when I con- 
sulted Stewart’s record,® I discovered that Melville was considerably 
indebted to the chaplain’s account of his visit to the Marquesas. Mel- 
ville states that “Stewart : . . has devoted a portion of his book .. . 
to the same subject.”” As a matter of fact, Stewart devotes a consider- 
able portion of the first volume of his journals (pages 207-352) to an 
account of the Washington Islands, in which islands the scenes in Typee 
are laid.* 


3A Visit to the South Seas, In the U. S. Ship Vincennes, During the Years 
1829 and 1830, etc. By C. S. Stewart. 2 vols. New York, 1831. Courtesy of the 
Congressional Library. ° 


4In justice to Melville, be it said that he does make the following acknowl- 
edgments with respect to his source material: 

1. On page 270 of the 1847 edition, in a footnote: “This passage, which is 
cited as an almost litera] translation from the original, I found in a small vol- 
ume entitled ‘Circumnavigation of the Globe,’ .. .” 

2. On page 271 of this same edition, he says: “Fanning, a Yankee mariner of 
some reputation, likewise records his lively impressions of the physical appearance 
of these people; .. .” Chapters X-XII of Edmund Fanning’s Voyages round the 
World; etc. (New York: Collins & Hamay, 1833), are devoted to the Marquesas 
Islands, but Melville does not seem to have borrowed any material here. 

3. In his preface to the 1847 edition of Omoo, Melville states: “No journal 
was kept by the author during his wanderings in the South Seas; . . . Collateral 
information has been obtained from the oldest books of South Sea voyages, and 
also from the ‘Polynesian Researches’ of Ellis.” 

Other works which I examined for source material but in which I found 
nothing which would contribute to this study are: John Turnbull, A Voyage 
round the World in the years 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803 and 1804. (Philadeiphia: 
1810). Capt. F. W. Beechy, Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behring 
Straits. (London: 1831. Philadelphia: 1832). Joseph Ingraham, The Log of the 
Brig Hope, called the Hope’s Track Among the Sandwich Islands. (London: 
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The extent of Melville’s borrowings from Stewart may be seen from 
the following comparisons:® 


Melvilie, 12-14: “This island al- 
though generally called one of the 
Marquesas, is by some navigators con- 
sidered as forming one of a distinct 
cluster, comprising the islands of Ru- 
hooka, Ropo, and Nukuheva; upon 
which three the appellation of the 


Stewart, 211-212: “The first destin- 
ation of the Vincennes is to the Wash- 
ington Islands—a group in the vicinity 
of the Marques de Mendoca’s, and fre- 
quently included with them under the 
general appellation of the ‘Marquesas.’ 
They bear a relation to these last, both 


1831). Rev. M. Russell, Polynesia; or an Historical Account of the Principal 
Islands of the South Sea. (New York: Harper & Bros., 1845), Vol. 158 of The 
Family Library. William Ellis, Polynesian Researches during a Residence of 
Nearly Eight Years in the Society and Sandwich Islands. (New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1833). 4 vols. John Hawkesworth, An Account of the Voyages Under- 
taken by the Order of His Present Majesty for Making Discoveries in the 
Southern Hemisphere, and Successively performed by Commodore Byron, Cap- 
tain Wallis, Captain Carteret, and Captain Cook, etc. (London: 1773). 3 vols. 
On pages 211-214, Vol. 2, of this collection, there is a detailed description of the 
manufacture of the native “tappa” cloth, and also a cut showing the instrument 
used for beating the cloth. In Ch. XIX of Typee, Melville devotes two pages to 
a similar description. From comparing the two, I am inclined to believe that 
Melville drew upon Hawkesworth. For example, Hawkesworth: “. . . and beaten 
by the women servants, with instruments about a foot long and three inches 
thick, made of a hard wood which they call Etoa. The shape of this instru- 
ment is not unlike a square razor strop,” etc. Compare Melville: “The mallet 
is made of a hard heavy wood resembling ebony, is about twelve inches in length, 
and perhaps two in breadth, with a rounded handle at one end, and in shape 
is the exact counterpart of our four-sided razor-strops.” The correspondence, in 
general, between the two descriptions is not definite enough to warrant inclusion 
in this article. 

W. S. W. Ruschenberger, M.D., A Voyage Round the World, including an Em- 
bassy to Muscat and Siam, in 1835, 1836 and 1837. On page 465 of this work, 
I found the following comments with respect to Stewart’s account: “In 1831, a 
former missionary, Mr. Stewart, published an account of a visit to the islands 
by the U. S. ship Vincennes, which seems to be rather a work of the imagination 
than a faithful description. All who are acquainted with the author fully 
acquit him of any intention to deceive, and attribute the unfaithful, though 
agreeable picture, which his work leaves upon the mind of the reader, to a 
happy facility of writing and B cates: beauties in common place things, for 
which he is distinguished. . 


On the other hand, compare 5 the following excerpt from the “Private Journal 
of Lieutenant Thomas A. Dornin, U. S. N., ” while on board the U. S. S. Vin- 
cennes (Chaplain Stewart’s ship) in 1829-30: “On 4 August, 1829 the VIN- 
CENNES anchored in Typpee Bay, . . . This valley is beautiful, at the head is a 
cascade with a fall of about 200 feet... .” 


5The quotations from Melville are taken from Typee, A Real Romance of the 
South Sea. (Boston: L. C. Page & Company. No date). I used this book 
because a first edition was not available to me at all times during the course 
of this investigation. Furthermore, I found a copy of this undated edition in 
several libraries, so that a check of my work will be facilitated by using this 
particular edition as the source of my quotations. The quotatons from Stewart 
are all from Volume I of his account. Since it is impossible to point out a 
great number of exact word for word borrowings from Stewart, I have refrained 
from italicizing any portions of either account. By and large, Melville’s indebted- 
ness is a matter of the whole passage rather than that of certain portions. 
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Washington Group has been bestowed. 
They se a triangle, and lie within 
the parallels of 8° 38’ and 9° 32’ South 
latitude, and 139° 20’ and 140° 10’ 
West longitude from Greenwich. With 
how little propriety they are to be re- 
garded as forming a separate group 
will be at once apparent, when it is 
considered that they lie in the immed- 
jate vicinity of the other islands, that 
is to say, less than a degree to the 
northwest of them; that their inhabi- 
tants speak the Marquesan dialect, and 
that their laws, religion, and general 
customs are identical. The only reason 
why they were ever thus arbitrarily 
distinguished, may be attributed to the 
singular fact that their existence was 
altogether unknown to the world until 
the year 1791, when they were discov- 
ered by Captain Ingraham of Boston, 
Massachusetts, nearly two _ centuries 
after the discovery of the adjacent 
islands by the agent of the Spanish 
Vicerory. ... 

Nukuheva is the most important of 
these islands, being the only one at 
which ships are much in the habit of 
touching, and is celebrated as being 
the place where the adventurous Cap- 
tain Porter® refitted his ships during 
the late war between England and the 
United States, and whence he sallied 
out upon the large whaling fleet then 
sailing under the enemy’s flag in the 
surrounding seas. This island is about 
twenty miles in length, and nearly as 
many in breadth. It has three good 
harbours on its coast; the largest and 
best of which is called by the people 
living in its vicinity ‘Taiohae,’ and by 
Captain Porter was denominated Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. Its inhabitants have 
become somewhat corrupted, owing to 
their recent commerce with Europeans; 
but so far as regards their peculiar 
customs and general mode of life, they 
retain their original primitive charac- 
ter, remaining very nearly in the same 
state of nature in which they were first 
beheld by white men. The hostile clans, 
residing in the more remote sections of 
the island, and very seldom holding 
any communication with foreigners, are 
in every respect unchanged from their 
earliest known condition.” 





in position and proximity, similar to 
that which the Society Islands do to 
the Georgian group, a few degrees far- 
ther west. 

Though the Marquesas were discov- 
ered by a Spanish Voyager so early 
as the year 1595, the Washington 
Group—scarce a degree distant to the 
northwest from them—remained un- 
known to the world till 1791, when 
they were first seen by Captain Ingraham 
of Boston, and in the succeeding year 
visited by Captain Roberts, of the 
same place, who gave them the name 
by which they are now generally 
designated, and to which by establish- 
ed usage in such cases, they are justly 
entitled. 

They are three in number—Huahu- 
ka, Nukuhiva, or Nuuhiva, and Uapou, 
forming a triangle by their relative po- 
sition to each other, the points of 
which are included with the 
of 8° 38’ and 9° 32’ S. latitude and 
139° 20’ and 140° 10’ W. longitude 
from Greenwich. ... . Nukuhiva— 
twenty miles in length, and nearly the 
same breadth, and having three or four 
good harbors on its coast—is much the 
largest and most important of the 
three; and that alone which ships have 
frequented. It is the island, you will 
recollect, at which Commodore Porter 
refitted his squadron in the Pacific 
during the late war between the United 
States and Great Britain: and is the 
principal scene of the journal which 
he subsequently placed before the 
world. The inhabitants are now, as 
they then were, in an entire state of 
nature: and their primeval condition 
is in every respect unchanged, except 
it may be in an addition of corruption 
—among those in the immediate vici- 
nity of the harbor occasionally visited 
by ships—from a licentious intercourse 
with unprincipled white men from 
civilized and Christian countries.” 


Stewart, p. 224: “The distance from 
Tower Bluff to the entrance of Taeo- 
hae, or Massachusetts Bay, as Commo- 
dore Porter called it, is about eight 
miles. . . .” 


SCompare this with Melville’s statement (given on page 17 above) that he 


had never met with Porter’s Journal. 


formation from Stewart. 





It is obvious that Melville got this in- 
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Melville, 14-15: “Those who for the 
first time visit the South Seas, general- 
ly are surprised at the appearance of 
the islands when beheld from the sea. 
From the vague accounts we sometimes 
have of their beauty, many people are 
apt to picture to themselves enamelled 
and softly swelling plains, shaded over 
with delicious groves, and watered by 
purling brooks, and the entire country 
but little elevated above thr . srround- 
ing ocean. The reality is very different ; 
bold rock-bound coasts, with the surf 
beating high against the lofty cliffs, and 
broken here and there into deep inlets, 
which open to the view thickly wood- 
ed valleys, separated by the spurs of 
mountains clothed with tufted grass, 
and sweeping down towards the sea 
from an elevated and furrowed inter- 
ior, form the principal features of these 
islands.” 











Melville, 18-19: “At first I imagined 
it to be produced by a shoal of fish 
sporting on the surface, but our savage 
friends assured us that it was caused 
by a shoal of ‘whinhenies’ (young 
girls), who in this manner were com- 
ing off from the shore to welcome us. 
As they drew nearer, and I watched 
the rising and sinking of their forms, 
and beheld the uplifted right arm bear- 
ing above the water the girdle of tap- 
pa, and their long dark hair trailing 
beside them as they swam, I almost 
fancied they could be nothing else than 
so many mermaids— . 

We were still some distance from the 
beach, and under slow headway, when 
we sailed right into the midst of these 
swimming nymphs, and they boarded 
us at every quarter; many seizing hold 
of the chain-plates and springing into 
the chains; others, at the peril of being 
run over by the vessel in her course, 
catching at the bob-stays, and wreath- 
ing their slender forms about the ropes, 
hung suspended in the air. All of them 
at length suceeded in getting up the 
ship’s side, where they clung dripping 
with the brine, and glowing from the 
bath, their jet-black tresses streaming 
over their shoulders, and half envelop- 
ing their otherwise naked forms. There 
they hung, sparkling with savage vi- 
vacity, laughing gayly at one another, 
and chattering with infinite glee. Nor 
were they idle the while, for each per- 











Stewart, 217: “Like most other high, 
tropical islands that I have seen, it is 
deeply furrowed with narrow glens, 
separated from each other by sharp 
spurs of mountain, running from the 
highland in the centre to the shore. 
Here and there a small plain or table 
land, and generally a bold coast, with 
breakers dashing high against its dark 
cliffs. No woodland was to be seen 
except on the loftiest peaks of the in- 
terior: but all the high ridges and val- 
leys, and the whole surface of the coun- 
try, is beautifully verdant from a 
heavy growth of tufted grass.” 


BR ea i. { 





Stewart, 226-227: “While yet under 
way, two or three canoes were seen 
paddling towards us from the fishing 
grounds, near the sea, and others from 
the centre of the bay: and we had scarce 
let go anchor, before scores of both 
sexes came swimming in all directions 
from the shore, soon surrounding the 
ship, sporting and blowing like so many 
porpoises. They were all received on 
board; and we quickly had noise and 
confusion in abundance. Many of them, 
both men and women, were entirely 
naked, though most of the latter 
brought with them a pau or kihei (pet- 
ticoat or mantle) tied up in leaves or 
native cloth, and elevated on a short 
stick, which they held above their 
heads with one hand, while they swam 
with the other. Till they gained the 
deck, however, and had time to make 
their toilette there, they all stood a la 
Venus de Medici—an attitude which 
many, from an entire deficiency in 
their ward-robe on this aquatic excur- 
sion, were obliged to retain.” 
























formed the simple offices of the toilet 
for the other. Their luxuriant locks, 
wound up and twisted into the small- 
est possible compass, were freed from 
the briny element; the whole person 
carefully dried, and from a little round 
shell that passed from hand to hand, 
anointed with a fragrant oil; their 
adornments were completed by passing 
a few loose folds of white tappa, in 
a modest cincture, around the waist.” 


Melville, p. 32: “The bay of Nuku- 
heva, in which we were then lying, is 
an expanse of water not unlike in fig- 
ure the space included within the limits 
of a horse-shoe. It is, perhaps, nine 
miles in circumference. You approach 
it from the sea by a narrow entrance, 
flanked on either side by two small 
twin islets which soar conically to the 
height of some five hundred feet. From 
these the shore recedes on both hands, 
and describes a deep semicircle. 

From the verge of the water the 
land rises uniformly on all] sides, with 
green and sloping acclivities, until 
gently rolling hill-sides and moderate 
elevations it insensibly swells into lofty 
and majestic heights, whose blue out- 
lines, ranged all around, close in the 
view. The beautiful aspect of the 
shore is heightened by deep and roman- 
tic glens, which come down to it at 
almost equal distances, all apparently 
radiating from a common centre, and 
the upper extremities of which are lost 
to the eye beneath the shadow of the 
mountains. Down each of these little 
valleys flows a clear stream, here and 
there assuming the form of a slender 
cascade, then stealing invisibly along 
until it bursts upon the sight again in 
larger and more noisy water-falls, and 


at last demurely wanders along to the 
sea.” 
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Stewart, p. 224: “The immediate en- 
trance is designated by two small 
islets, or rocks, in a line with the 
coast, one on each side of the channel, 
called the east and west ‘sentinels,’ ac- 
cording to their respective locations. 
We rounded that on the eastern side 
so closely, as to be able almost to cast 
a biscuit upon it, and at once had the 
whole of the bay and valley in view. 

Picture to yourself a smooth basin 
eight or nine miles in circumference, 
stretching in a circular form from the 
narrow passage between the sentinels, 
about three miles inland, and termina- 
ting at that distance, in a curving 
beach of sand, three fourths of a mile 
or more in length. This beach is the 
front of a valley of the same 
which rises gradually for a couple of 
miles, and then branching into three or 
four others more narrow and steep, 


encloses the whole, and descends on 
either side, to the sentinels at the en- 
trance, in bold promontories ef rock, 
thinly covered with a green sward. 
From the beach in the centre, lux- 
uriant groves spread thickly and wide- 
ly among bright unwooded hills, and 
velvet-like lawns, through the valleys 
behind, and up the lower hills skirting 
them, to the highest elevations. At 
the head of the principal valley, a gi- 
gantic pyramid of rock presents an ob- 
ject strikingly unique in its form and 
position: on the right, and behind it, 
a perpendicular basaltic wall of sev- 
eral hundred feet crowns the summit 
of the loftiest mountain, and opposite 
on the left, an immense projecting 
cliff of gray stone—mantled with trees, 
and richly hanging parasitical plants— 
seems ready, momentarily to leap from 
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Melville, 33-34: “On the other side 
of Happar, and closely adjoining it, 
is the magnificent valley of the dreaded 
Typees, the unappeasable enemies of 
both these tribes. 

These celebrated warriors appear to 
inspire the other islanders with un- 
speakable terrors. Their very name is 
a frightful one; for the word ‘Typee’ in 
the Marquesan dialect signifies a lover 
of human flesh. ‘ 

These same Typees enjoy a prodi- 
gious notoriety al] over the islands. 
The natives of Nukuheva would fre- 
quently recount in pantomime to our 
ship’s company their terrible feats, and 
would show the marks of wounds they 
had received in desperate encounters 
with them.” 


Melville, 38-39: “The glen of Toir 
will furnish a curious illustration of 
this. The inhabited part is not more 
than four miles in length, and varies in 
breadth from half a mile to less than 
a quarter. The rocky vine-clad cliffs 
on one side tower almost perpendicu- 
larly from their base to the height of 
at least fifteen hundred feet; while 
across the vale,—in striking contrast 
to the scenery opposite,—grass-grown 
elevations rise one above the other in 
blooming terraces. Hemmed in by 
these stupendous barriers, the valley 
would be altogether shut out from the 
rest of the world, were it not that it 
is accessible from the sea at one end, 
and by a narrow defile at the other.” 


Melville, p. 104: “The poee-poee was 
then placed before us, and even fam- 
ished as I was, I paused to consider in 
what manner to convey it to my 
mouth. 

This staple article of food among 


the face of the precipice against which 
it stands, to the bosom of the green 
valley below. Innumerable sharp ridg- 
es and deep glens intersect the whole— 
down which the mountain streams 
tumble and foam in rapids and cas- 
cades, gleaming in their dark channels 
like streams of silver on the eye.” 


Stewart, 223-224 (Speaking of the 
Hapa tribe): “It soon was ascertained 
from them, that their tribe and the 
Taipiis were, as usual, at war; and 
that only two days previous there had 
been a sea fight between them near the 
spot at which we then were. Their 
grimaces of detestation and deadly ha- 
tred to their enemies—as they pointed 
to their habitations and valley—and 
pantomimic representations of the tat- 
tle, the discharge of the muskets, ana 
effect of the shot, were quite amusing; 
while they used all the eloquence of 
speech and gesture to induce us to es- 
pouse their cause, and pour destruc- 
tion on the poor Taipiis, whose very 
name seemed to be a watchword of 
terror among them. For this purpose 
they wished us much to come to an 
anchor near their valley, opposite ; but 
finding us determined to 


Stewart, 277-281: “A Day in the 
Glen of Taioa. . On the left side 
of the glen a stupendous range of cliffs 
rises more than two thousand feet per- 
pendicularly from the beach... . 

Directly opposite, on the right— 
across the thickly embowered glen, at 
the distance of half a mile only— 
imagery of a totally different charac- 
ter was presented: gently swelling hills 
of grass smiled beneath the morning 
sun with all the brightness and verdure 
of a lawn in June, as they rose one 
above another to the — of five or 
six hundred feet, 


Stewart, p. 289: “Two immense 
wooden troughs, nearly as large as 
canoes, half filled with poe or pudding 
—of the consistence and general appear- 
ance of book-binders’ paste—stood on 
one side of the door;” 
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the Marquese islanders is manufac- 
tured from the produce of the bread- 
fruit tree. It somewhat resembles in 
its plastic nature our bookbinders’ 
paste, .. .” 


Melville, 111-112: “At last, when 
their numbers began to diminish, a 
superb-looking warrior stooped the 
towering plumes of his head-dress be- 
neath the low portal, and entered the 
house. I saw at once that he was some 
distinguished personage, the natives re- 
garding him with the utmost deference, 
and making room for him as he ap- 
proached. His aspect was imposing. 
The splendid long drooping tail-feath- 
ers of the tropical bird, thickly in- 
terspersed with the gaudy plumage of 
the cock, were disposed in an immense 
upright semicircle upon his head, their 
lower extremities being fixed in a cres- 
cent of guinea-beads which spanned the 
forehead. Around his neck were sev- 
eral enormous necklaces of boars’ 
tusks, polished like ivory, and disposed 
in such a manner as that the longest 
and largest were upon his capacious 
chest. Thrust forward through the 
large apertures in his ears were two 
small and finely shaped sperm-whale 
teeth, presenting their cavities in front, 
stuffed with freshly plucked leaves, and 
curiously wrought at the other end 
into strange little images and devices. 
These barbaric trinkets, garnished in 
this manner at their open extremities, 
and tapering and curving round to a 
point behind the ear, resembled not a 
little a pair of cornucopias. 

The loins of the warrior were girt 
about with heavy folds of a dark-col- 
ored tappa, hanging before and behind 
in clusters of braided tassels, while 
anklets and bracelets of curling human 
hair completed his unique costume. In 
his right hand he grasped a beautifully 
carved paddle-spear, nearly fifteen feet 
in length, made of the bright koar- 
wood, one end sharply pointed, and 
the other flattened like an oar-blade.” 


Stewart, 247-248 (Describing two 
warriors) : “Their dress—in every 
respect alike—was singularly striking 
and imposing; especially that of the 
head, which instantly attracted the ad- 
miration of the whole party. It con- 
sisted of a crescent, three or four inches 
broad at its greatest breadth, fixed up- 
rightly in front, the lower edge fol- 
lowing the line of the hair on the fore- 
head, and the points terminating at 
each temple immediately above the 
ears. A neat border, the eighth of an 
inch wide, ran round the edges in a 
herring-bone pattern of alternate black 
and white—while the middle was en- 
tirely filled with the small scarlet ber- 
ries of the abrus precatorius, fastened 
upon the material of which it was con- 
structed, by a gum which exudes from 
the bread-fruit tree. The crescent 
formed the front of a cap fitting close- 
ly to the head behind, and the founda- 
tion in which the heavy plumage sur- 
mounting it is fixed. This plumage 
consisted of the long, black, and bur- 
nished tail-feathers of the cock—the 
finest I ever saw; those in the centre 
being more than two feet in length. 
They were arranged behind the front- 
piece as closely as possible, and in 
such a manner, as to form the shape 
of a deeply pointed chapeau, placed 
crosswise on the head—the feathers in 
the centre standing perpendicularly, 
and becoming more and more vertical, 
till the lowest at the edges dropped 
deeply over the shoulders. The ends— 
falling, from the highest point above 
the forehead, one over another in a 
regularly defined curve on either side— 
played in the air with the graceful- 
ness of an ostrich plume, and imparted 
to the whole an appearance of richness 
and taste we had not been led to ex- 
pect from any of the decorations of 
the country previously seen. 

In their ears—and entirely concealing 
them—they wore ornaments of light 
wood, whitened with pipe clay. They 
are perfectly flat in front, something 
the shape of the natural ear, but much 
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Melville, p. 117: “The frame of the 
house was constructed of large bam- 
boos planted uprightly, and secured 
together at intervals by transverse 
stalks of the light wood of the hibis- 
cus, lashed with thongs of bark. The 
rear of the tenement—built- up with 
successive ranges of cocoa-nut boughs 
bound one upon another, with their 
leaflets cunningly woven together—in- 
clined a little from the vertical, and 
extended from the extreme edge of the 


‘pi-pi’ to about twenty feet from its 


surface; whence the shelving roof— 
thatched with the long tapering leaves 
of the palmetto sloped steeply off to 
within about five feet of the floor.” 


Melville, p. 119: “It was cool, free 
to admit the air, scrupulously clean, 
and elevated above the dampness and 
impurities of the ground.” 


Melville, p. 118: “Stooping a little 
you passed through a narrow aperture 
in its front; and facing you, on enter- 
ing, lay two long, perfectly straight, 
and well-polished trunks of the cocoa- 
nut tree, extending the full length of 
the dwelling; one of them placed close- 
ly against the rear, and the other lying 
parallel with it some two yards dis- 
tant, the interval between them being 
spread with a multitude of gaily-worked 
mats, nearly all of a different pattern. 


larger, and are fastened by running a 
long projection on the hind part 
through slits made in the ears for re- 
ceiving such ornaments. Strings of 
whale’s teeth hung around their necks, 
and frizzled bunches of human hair 
were tied around their wrists and an- 
kles; their loins being girt with thick 
tufts of the same, over large maros of 
white tapa. Short mantles of white 
cloth, tied in a knot on the chest, and 
floating gracefully in the wind from 
the shoulders, with long spears, com- 
pleted the costume.” 


Stewart, p. 234: (Describing a 
house): “At the peak the rafters rest 
on a similar stick of timber, supported 
by two or more posts, from eight to 
fourteen feet in height. The space be- 
tween them is filled with poles of bam- 
boo, or of the light wood of the hibis- 
cus, laid parallel, two or three inches 
apart, over which lighter sticks are 
placed horizontally, at regular inter- 
vals; the whole being neatly lashed to- 
gether at the points of intersection. 
The back and ends are filled up in the 
same manner, and thus prepared for 
the external covering. This is of 
thatch, composed either of the leaf of 
the bread fruit tree, the cocoanut, or 
palmetto—Chamaerops humilis—all of 
which are prepared for this purpose in 
different methods.” 


Stewart, p. 250: “The elevated 
platforms of stone on which they stand, 
impart to them no little of an air of 
cleanliness and comfort; and doubtless 
contribute to the health of the inhabi- 
tants, by protecting them from the 
dampness of the ground.” 


Stewart, p. 236: “In every house 
the internal arrangement is of the same. 
A smooth trunk of a cocoanut tree ex- 
tends the whole length, a foot or two 
from the farther side. At an inter- 
val of about four feet another lies par- 
allel to it; and the space between 
spread with grass and covered with 
mats, constitutes the bed of the whole 
family and household—the innermost 
log forming a general pillow, and the 
second a support for the lower limbs, 
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This space formed the common couch 
and lounging place of the natives, an- 
swering the purpose of a divan in Ori- 
ental countries. . . . The remainder of 
the floor presented only the cool shin- 
ing surfaces of the large stones of 
which the ‘pi-pi’ was composed. 

Against the farther wall of the house 
were arranged in tasteful figures a 
variety of spears and javelins, and 
other implements of savage warfare.” 


Melville, p. 204: “This explanation 
would have been altogether unintel- 
ligible to me, had it not recalled to 
my mind something I had previously 
heard concerning a singular custom 
among these islanders. Though the 
country is possessed by various tribes, 
whose mutual hostilities almost wholly 
preclude any intercourse between them; 
yet there are instances where a per- 
son having ratified friendly relations 
with some individual belonging to the 
valley, whose inmates are at war with 
his own, may, under particular restric- 
tions, venture with impunity into the 
country of his friends, where, under 
other circumstances, he would have 
been treated as an enemy.” 


Melville, p. 252 (In a _ footnote): 
“White appears to be the sacred colour 
among the Marquesans.” 


Melville, p. 257 (In a footnote): 
“The word ‘Atua,’ although having 
some other significations, is in nearly 
all the Polynesian dialects used as the 
general designation of the gods.” 


Melville, p. 268: “Not so easy, how- 
ever, is it to assign an adequate cause 
for the endless variety of complexion 
to be seen in the Typee Valley. During 
the festival I had noticed several 
young females whose skins were almost 
as white as any Saxon damsels; a 
slight dash of the mantling brown be- 


ing all that marked the difference. 


The comparative fairness of complex- 


which extend over it. The rest of the 
area is a paved floor—a foot or two 
above the platform without—upon 
which they partake of their meals, and 
perform their in-door work. 

Calibashes of food and water— 
wooden bowls and trays—some stone 
adze, with other rude implements— 
numerous spears and war-clubs—and a 
few muskets sticking in the thatch— 
constituted the furniture of the estab- 
lishment.” 


Stewart, 312-313: “By established 
and universal usage at this group any 
member of a tribe nearly related by 
blood or marriage to persons in anoth- 
er may, in times of war as well of 
peace, pass with impunity from the 
territories of one to those of another, 
and be regarded as a friend.” 


Stewart, p. 254: “White appears to be 
the favorite hue, especially for decora- 
tions of the head.” 


Stewart, p. 267: “The word Atua— 
the appellative of the first class—with 
scarce a modification, is the term used 
in al] the Polynesian dialects to desig- 
nate the ideal beings worshipped as 
gods, in the system of polytheism ex- 
isting among the people.” 


Stewart, 255-256: “The general 
lighter complexion observable in this 
company, in comparison with most met 
upon the beach at Taeohae, is attri- 
butable to the greater moisture of the 
atmosphere in the mountains, and to 
the deep shades in which most of their 
habitations are located. But the un- 
common fairness of many of the fe- 
males is the result of an artificial process, 
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ion, though in a great degree perfectly 
natural, is partly the result of an arti- 
ficial process, and of an entire exclu- 
sion from the sun. The juice of the 
‘papa’ root, found in great abundance 
at the head of the valley, is held in 
great esteem as a cosmetic with which 
many of the females daily anoint their 
whole person. The habitual use of it 
whitens and beautifies the skin. Those 
of the young girls who resort to this 
method of heightening their charms, 
never expose themselves to the rays 
of the sun; an observance, however, 
that produces little or no inconveni- 
ence, since there are but few of the 
inhabited portions of the vale which 
are not shaded over with a spreading 
canopy of boughs, so that one may 
journey from house to house, scarce- 
ly deviating from the direct course, 
and yet never once see his shadow cast 
upon the ground. 

The ‘papa’, when used is suffered 
to remain upon the skin for several 
hours; being of a light green colour, 
it consequently imparts for the time 
a similar hue to the complexion.” 


Melville, p. 281: “A regular system 
of polygamy exists among the island- 
ers, but of the most extraordinary na- 
ture—a plurality of husbands, instead 
of wives; and this solitary fact speaks 
volumes for the gentle disposition of 
the male population. . . . 

I was not able to learn what partic- 
ular ceremony was observed in form- 
ing the marriage contract, but am in- 
clined to think that it must have been 
of a very simple nature.” 





Melville, p. 285: “A young man had 
died, about daybreak, in a house near 
the beach. I had been sent ashore that 
morning, and saw a good deal of the 
preparations they were making for his 
obsequies. The body, neatly wrapped 
in new white tappa, was laid out in 
an open shed of cocoanut boughs, upon 
a bier constructed of elastic bamboos 











followed by an almost entire seclusion 
from the sun. The juice of a small 
indigenous vine called papa, possesses 
the quality of whitening the skin; and 
such as are peculiarly desirous of fair 
complexions, wash their whole persons 
every morning in a preparation of this, 
and wrapping themselves closely in 
their garments, keep within doors most 
of the day. When they do go out, 
they always make use of the large 
and spreading leaf of the palmetto for 
an umbrella. 

On the approach of a festival, the 
arrival of a ship, or any occasion of 
public interest, they plunge into the 
stream, and washing off the greenish 
hues of the papa, anoint themselves 
carefully with cocoanut oil, and put 
on their best apparel.” 





Stewart, 339-340: “The marriage 
tie, though existing almost exclusively 
in the baneful form of a singular polyg- 
amy—that of a plurality of husbands, 
instead of a plurality of wives—still 
seems more distinct, more binding, and 
more enduring here, than at the Society 
and Sandwich Islands. I have not been 
able to learn that any particular cere- 
mony attends the marriage engage- 
ment, except an interchange of presents 
between the intended husband and the 
father of the bride, and the celebration 
of a feast by the common relatives, 
with accompanying amusements of 
dancing and singing.” 


Stewart, 287-88: “During the sevcre 
sickness of a person, the house in which 
he lies is crowded with women, wail- 
ing in the mournful tones by which 
the Polynesians express their grief. . . . 


A kind of bier is then constructed . 


of spears and other warlike weapons, 
fastened in wicker work together, and 
spread with mats—usually in a small 
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ingeniously twisted together. This was 
supported, about two feet from the 
ground, by large canes planted upright 
in the earth. Two females, of a de- 
jected appearance, watched by its side, 
plaintively chanting and beating the air 
with large grass fans whitened with 
pipe-clay. In the dwelling-house ad- 
joining a numerous company were as- 
sembled, and various articles of food 
were being prepared for consumption. 
Two or three individuals, distinguished 
by head-dresses of beautiful tappa, and 
wearing a great number of ornaments, 
appeared to officiate as masters of the 
ceremonies.” 


house adjoining the dwelling of the 
deceased. Upon this the corpse, neat- 
ly dressed in garments of new cloth, 
is laid out, and kept for several days. 
Persons watch with it during that per- 
iod-—torches being burned at night— 
while the priests in attendance mourn- 
fully chant their elegiac songs. 

A principal business, also, is the 
preparation of a feast, profuse in pro- 
portion to the wealth and dignity of 
the family. While the provisions are 
baking, some leading individual, array- 
ed in full dress and wearing all his or- 
naments, with a fan in his hand, goes 
forth to invite the chiefs and superior 


orders.” 


The significance of the discovery of this source material lies in 
the fact that it constitutes another step in solving the problem of 
the relationship between Melville’s technique of composition and the 
use of his source materials.‘ Professor Scudder’s article, my study 
of the materials for The Encantadas, and the present contribution, 
show that Melville used his sources to suit his own purposes. At 


times he borrowed extensively without alteration; at other times he 
made significant alterations for the purpose of producing a dominant 
mood or impression, as in The Encantadas; again, as in certain in- 
stances in Typee, he seems to be deliberately planning to throw us 


off the trail. While Melville was writing Typee, he seems to have 
had Stewart’s account before him, and to have taken material from 
it as he progressed chapter by chapter with Typee. This may be seen 
by comparing the paging in Typee and in Stewart’s record in the 
parallels given above. With one exception the paging from both 
books is in numerical order. I have no doubt, of course, that Mel- 
ville used other materials or “yarn” for Typee, but I have not been 
able to discover them. As I have already pointed out, he tells us 
that he used several old accounts of voyages to the Pacific. 


When I first began work on this article, I was much in doubt as to 
whether or not Melville had actually visited the Typee Valley and 


7For other contributions to this problem, see H. H. Scudder’s “Melville’s 
Benito Cereno and Captain Delano’s Voyages,” PMLA, xim (1928), 502-532, 
and my own article, to which I have referred in footnote 2 above. See also 
“The Technique of Melville’s Israel Potter,” by Roger P. McCutcheon, The 
South Atlantic Quarterly, xxvm (1228), 161-174. 
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had experienced all that he has recorded in his book. I soon dis- 
covered, however, that there is a good deal of evidence at hand to 
show that both he and Toby were together on the Acushnet, and, 
that, if we are to believe Toby, he and Melville were made 
captive by the Typees. For those who are interested, I give in a 
footnote*® below the references where information may be found which 


SRaymond B. Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York: 
George H. Doran Company, 1921), pp. 164-165. Mr. Weaver gives the principal 
facts of Toby’s life, whose real name was Richard Tobias Greene. I have 
checked the statements and have found them to be correct, with the exception 
of the age of Toby at the time he sailed with Melville. Weaver says Toby 
was seventeen when he boarded the Acushnet. In a letter which I received from 
the Bureau of Customs, Washington, D. C., the following information appears: 

The Collector of Customs at Boston to whom your letter was referred, re- 
ports that the names of Herman: Melville, age 21, birthplace New York, height 

5 ft. 9-% inches, complexion dark, and Richard T. Green, age 21, birthplace 

Rochester, N. Y., height 5 ft. 5-%4 inches, complexion dark, appear in the 

crew list of the ship “Acushnet,” which cleared at the port of New Bedford, 

Mass., December 30, 1840, for a whaling voyage in the Pacific Ocean. 

Toby was born in 1825 so that at the time of sailing he was fifteen years of 
age. Mr. Weaver also prints three photographs of Toby in his book; one is 
dated 1846, one 1855, and one 1865. 

Meade Minnegerode, Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville and a Bibliog- 
vaphy (New York: The Brick Row Book Shop, Inc., 1922), pp. 14-16. Mr. 
Minnegerode publishes Toby’s letter to the editor of the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser, in which Toby comes to Melville’s defense in an attack made upon 
Melville’s Typee in The New York Evangelist. The gentleman in The Evangelist 
doubts Melville’s veracity and insinuates that the book is sheer romance. Mr. 
Minnegerode also prints Melville’s letter of jubilation at the resurrection of Toby. 
This is an important piece of external evidence. It was very timely for Melville, 
because doubt had been expressed rather freely as to whether or not Melville 
had given a true account or had been merely using his imagination in the man- 
ner of Defoe. Mr. Minnegerode’s statement, page 10, that, “In January, 1841, 
when he was twenty-one years old, Melville shipped before the mast—his second 
venture of this nature—aboard the whaler Acushnet, out of New Bedford,” is 
partially incorrect. The ship cleared New Bedford, Mass., December 30, 1840. 
See excerpt above from letter from the U. S. Bureau of Customs. 

Rear Admiral S. R. Franklin, U. S. N., Memories of a Rear-Admiral, Who 
Has Served for More Than Half a Century in the Navy of the United States 
(New York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1898), pp. 22, 64-66. Among other 
things, Rear Admiral Franklin says that his ship picked up Melville and some 
other seamen at Tahiti. But see Weaver, op. cit., pp. 233-236. Weaver shows 
that Franklin is wrong in saying that Melville was picked up at Tahiti. Ac- 
cording to Weaver, Melville evidently boarded Franklin’s ship at Honolulu in 
1843. This was the U. S. Frigate United States. Melville has recorded his ex- 
periences as a sailor on this ship in his book White Jacket. 

Albert Mordell, “Melville and ‘White Jacket,’” The Sat. Rev. of Lit., July 4, 
1932, p. 946. Mordell states that he examined the muster role of the Frigate [ 
United States, and found Herman Melville enrolled as No. 572 in the crew. He 
entered the ship August 17, 1843, at Oahu, one of the Hawaiian Islands, and 
was discharged in the Fall of 1844. 

John H. Birss, ““Melville’s Marquesas,” The Sat. Rev. of Lit., January 2, 1932, 
p. 429. Mr. Birss exhumed a journal of Lieut. Hemry A. Wise, U. S. N., de- 
scribing his visit to the Marquesas and Sandwich Islands in 1846. Lieut. Wise 
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would seem to prove the authenticity of the adventures of these 
two men. 


and, claims to have found trace of Melville through some of his former associates at 


ade Nukuheva and Tahiti. He also avers that he met a ‘nut-brown’ damsel named 
Fayayway from Nukuheva. 





EMERSON AS A CRITIC OF FICTION 


By Joun T. FLANAGAN 


University of Minnesota 


It has long been assumed that Ralph Waldo Emerson was apa- 
thetic if not hostile to fiction as a type of literature, that he read 
novels sparingly and unwillingly, that he knew little of the romances 
and tales that were being created during his lifetime. Persuasive- 
ness is lent such an assumption by the evidence of Edward Emerson, 
who asserted that novels had small appeal for his father, their place 
being supplied by mythology and epics, heroic tradition and biog- 
raphy. Emerson, of course, grew up in New England, in an atmos- 
phere which frowned on fiction as idle and time-wasting if not actually 
pernicious. Certain story-tellers were accepted, but only those whose 
tales were triumphantly didactic. Such authors as Mrs. Rowson, 
for example, justified their work by pointing out its intrinsic morality 
and by insisting that even stories of seduction might have a hortatory 
value. But even these writers, when compared with the theologians 
and ministers and orators then legion, seemed suspect. 

When Emerson graduated from Harvard in 1821 the achievements 
of American authors of fiction were insignificant. Brockden Brown’s 
novels, a few sentimental and didactic stories modelled on English 
successes, Irving’s saccharine tales, Cooper’s Spy—the list is not im- 
posing. In England half of the Waverley novels were already current, 
and the great wave of nineteenth century fiction had been auspiciously 
introduced by Jane Austen and Maria Edgeworth; besides there was 
the receding flood of Gothic romances. But Emerson at Cambridge 
was not likely to have called to his attention or to seek out for 
himself the frivolous work of such contemporaries; Harvard students 
were given solider food than fiction. Nevertheless, it is the purpose 


INote to Society and Solitude, p. 412. All citations will be to the Centenary 
Edition of Emerson’s works, edited by Edward Emerson (Boston & New York, 
1903-4). 
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of this paper to point out that Emerson read much more extensively 
in the field of the novel than has generally been supposed, and 
that when he focussed his sharply critical intelligence on fiction he 
judged with uncommon incisiveness and perception. 


Anyone who examines the reading lists in Emerson’s Journals will 
discover that the number of novels cited does not quite square with 
the common assumption of Emerson’s indifference to fiction. Even 
allowing for the fact that the names and titles compiled annually 
do not necessarily prove first-hand acquaintance with the volumes 
themselves (since Emerson often referred tc works which he himself 
had not examined), they do indicate a striking interest in prose 
fiction. Equally significant is the consistent tabulation of novelists 
as the years pass. Every list up to 1869 contains at least one 
enumeration of a writer of fiction; omissions after that year are 
negligible since the lists themselves become unimportant. But the 
collective roll is as imposing as it is catholic. Emerson was never 
a true scholar, yet his Journals include references to almost every 
important novelist (with the omission of the Russians) from Cervantes 
to Charles Reade. 


Obviously, Emerson’s fictional reading was spotty. Of the chrono- 
logical development of the English novel he knew little. The eight- 
eenth century novelists are alluded to sparingly in the reading lists, 
a dozen curt references sufficing for Defoe, Richardson, Smollett, 
Fielding, and Sterne. Certain nineteenth century authors fared no 
better, since Emerson slighted Thackeray and ignored George Eliot. 
Nevertheless, the important point is that Emerson recognized these 
writers at all. The surprising objectivity and discrimination of many 
of his judgments only increase his stature as a critic. 


From early boyhood, Emerson had a great and genuine admira- 
tion for Walter Scott. No other novelist stood quite so high in his 
estimation. In a letter to a friend at Andover in 1822 he admitted 
that he had just read The Fortunes of Nigel and recommended the 
book to his correspondent if its classification of movel did not con- 
demn it. “In this book there is nothing akin to any novels of an- 
other man,” Emerson declared with youthful exuberance. “There 
is no unskilful crowding of incident,—indeed there is very little inci- 
dent at all; the interest is maintained by the very elevated and 
animating and yet perfectly natural tone of the conversation which 
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is kept up.’”* The sternest scholars of America, he continued, must 
admire the “genius of this unrivalled seer” whose work would place 
him next to Shakespeare in the eyes of posterity. He hastened to 
add, however, that Scott could never supplant Shakespeare because 
his figures were often mere reéxpressions of the same type, while 
Shakespeare’s were eternally different.* Another notice of The For- 
tunes of Nigel occurs in a letter to John B. Hill, also dated 1822, 
in which Emerson asserted that the book “rather shows hurry than 
exhausted strength.”* He believed that Scott evinced artistic skill 
in supporting the interest of the novel by conversation so long, and 
that every college student recognized Lord Dalgarno. At the same 
time, Emerson thought that The Pirate should be denied a little of 
the reverence given to its predecessors. But even at this time Emer- 
son’s knowledge of Scott was not limited to two novels. Thus he 
praised The Abbot,® and approved of the introduction of prophecies 
into Guy Mannering and The Bride of Lammermoor. Scott well 
knew the charm and value of such an artistic device. To the young 
Emerson it was “the most beautiful use of supernatural machinery 
in fiction.” 

During the winter of 1835-6 Emerson gave at Boston a series of 
ten lectures on English literature and among other authors mentioned 
Scott. Judging more maturely now, he praised the Laird of Abbots- 
ford for his lovableness and for his contribution to the world’s en- 
tertainment, but claimed that Scott lacked sufficient aliveness to ideas 
to be a truly great man. The novelist had humor, fancy, humanity, 
but of imagination in the high sense, nothing. Ravenswood and Meg 
Merrilies were significant not for themselves but only from situation 
and costume, mere externalities; likewise, Jeanie Deans and Balfour 
of Burley, interesting as they were at first, had scant claim to long 
remembrance.* On the other hand, there is indisputable evidence 


2Mary S. Withington, “Early Letters of Emerson,” Century Magazine (July, 
1883), xxvi, 455. 

3] bid. 

4James E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston & New York, 
1895), 1, 92-3. 

5Idem, p. 92. 


SJournals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston & New York, 1909-14), 1 (1820), 
71. Hereafter they will be cited simply as Journals. 


7Jdem, 1 (1822), 170. 
8Cabot, of. cit., 1, 239-40. 
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that Scott’s fascination persisted longer than Emerson’s boyish en- 
thusiasm for literature in general, and that the author of the Waverley 
novels was something more to the mature sage than “the delight of 
generous boys.”® Thus Emerson admired greatly the special excel- 
lences of Old Mortality and, according to his son, was wont to repeat 
to his children the passage in which Balfour of Burley sketched the 
portrait of the incorruptible young nobleman.’ In “Manners,” it 
is true, his estimation of Scott is sharply critical since he points out 
the novelist’s wooden dialogue and rhetorical effusiveness. “Cer- 
tainly, kings and queens, nobles and great ladies, had some right to 
complain of the absurdity that had been put in their mouths before 
the days of Waverley; but neither does Scott’s dialogue bear criti- 
cism.’"41_ Emerson, in fact, detected the very flaw, the lack of idio- 
matic and natural English in the speech of the aristocratic characters, 
that modern critics of Scott are quick to seize upon. Nevertheless, 
throughout his years of lecturing the Concord sage continued to refer 
to such novels as The Bride of Lammermoor and Quentin Durward, 
thereby suggesting either that he read the Waverley novels frequently or 
that, once read, they lingered persistently in the memory. 

In 1871 Emerson delivered an address in Boston on the centenary 
of Scott’s birth in which he spoke reverently of the man and his 
work. Waverley, he asserted, had “at once announced the master.” 
The Bride of Lammermoor, his perennial favorite, he lauded highly; 
it “almost goes back to Aeschylus for a counterpart as a painting 
of Fate,—leaving on every reader the impression of the highest and 
purest tragedy.” Scott’s characterization he celebrated too, particu- 
larly for the novelist’s ability to reach all classes. “In the number 
and variety of his characters he approaches Shakespeare.” Others 
threw into literature a few type-characters; “but Scott portrayed with 
equal strength and success every figure in his crowded company.”!” 
Emerson obviously had an extensive knowledge of the Waverley novels 
and a knowledge tempered with perception and understanding. He 
saw Scott’s weaknesses, his emphasis on costume and scenery, his 


“The Harp,” Poems, p. 240. 


10Note to Essays I, p. 422. For the particular allusion see idem, “Heroism,” 
247. 


11“Manners,” Essays 1], p. 148. 
12Walter Scott,” Miscellanies, pp. 465-6. 
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stilted dialogue, his lack of a really poetic imagination; yet he also 
recognized Scott’s strength and charm. Moreover, in paying tribute 
to the novelist’s power of portraiture and sense of reality he ap- 
proached closely the position of many modern critics.‘* Indeed, 
Emerson’s critical powers are nowhere focussed on fiction to better 
advantage than on the novels of Walter Scott. 


No other novelist appealed to Emerson so much as Scott, yet the 
Concord critic did not fail to recognize the genius of others. For, 
as he wrote in “Books,” the petty economies of life starve the imag- 
ination and affronted Nature seeks indemnity where she can. Less 
figuratively, man must have recourse to the blandishments of the story 
teller to forget the actual. “The novel is that allowance and frolic 
the imagination finds. Everything else pins it down, and men flee 
for redress to Byron, Scott, Disraeli, Dumas, Sand, Balzac, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Reade.’’!* 


Thus Emerson celebrated other writers of fiction of the early nine- 
teenth century for their adroit narratives and fertile fancy. Maria 
Edgeworth he frequently linked with Scott in his estimates and in- 
variably praised. Both novelists had sufficient talent to give their 
fictions ‘‘a thousand adventitious graces.”"” Likewise Charlotte Bronté 
pleased him. He singled out Jane Eyre because it introduced into 
English fiction a serious question;'® he lauded Villette because it 
charmed him by its reality.’ The tales which Thomas Hughes wrote 
of schoolboy life ought to be read, Emerson thought, because they 
“teach the same truth,—a trust, against all appearance, against all 
privations, in your own worth, and not in tricks, plotting, or patron- 
age.’718 

One glaring blot on Emerson’s critical scutcheon was his misunder- 
standing of Jane Austen. “I am at a loss to understand why people 
hold Miss Austen’s novels at so high a rate,” he wrote in his journals 


13See, for example, David Cecil, “Sir Walter Scott,” Atlantic Monthly (Sep- 
tember, October, 1932), ct, Nos. 3, 4; also London Times Literary Supplement 
(September 15, 1932), No. 1,598. 


14“Books,” Society and Solitude, p. 213. 

15*Europe aad European Books,” Natural History of Intellect, pp. 375-6. 
16“Books,” Society and Solitude, p. 215. 

17Journals, vir (1855), 523. . 

18“Education,” Lectures and Biographical Sketches, p. 143. 
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in 1861, “which seem to me vulgar in tone, sterile in artistic in- 
vention, imprisoned in the wretched conventions of English society, 
without genius, wit, or knowledge of the world. Never was life so 
pinched and narrow.”*® Continuing, he pointed out that the one 
theme the author used was marriageableness and that she was ap- 
parently unable to vary either characters or plot. Emerson’s failure 
of perception here may possibly be explained by the fact that his 
early fascination with the sweeping canvas of Scott made impossible 
for him the appreciation of a highly localized, somewhat circumscribed 
plot. Moreover, he never relished satire, however mild, and prob- 
ably failed to perceive the delicate innuendoes of Miss Austen. On 
the other hand, it cannot be argued that his criticism was wholly 
unjustified; other critics besides Emerson have wearied of the limited 
scope and the trivial substance of Jane Austen’s books. In this 
connection the words of O. W: Firkins have special pertinence: even 
when Emerson “is least judicious, he is often discerning; in his sweep- 
ing condemnation of Miss Austen, for instance, he fixes shrewdly 
on Miss Austen’s capital defect—her narrow, even vulgar, conception 
of life.” 

The Victorian novelists, however, made scarcely a more favorable 
impression on Emerson than the author of Pride and Prejudice. 
For Bulwer-Lytton he had no high regard, although he praised the 
probity of the characterization in The Caxtons and the prestidigi- 
tation of Zanoni.24 But Emerson’s analysis of this second-rate roman- 
ticist was otherwise merciless. He was evidently “The dissolute Al- 
cibiades, who has been the pupil once of Socrates, and now and then 
recites a lesson which his master taught him. But the worst of 
Bulwer is that he has no style of his own; he is always a collector, 
and neither contributes flash, nor low life, nor learning, nor poetry, 
“nor religion, nor description, from his own stores.”22 


Equally blunt was Emerson’s condemnation of Dickens and Thack- 
eray, the two novelists whose fame was highest during his own life- 
time. Although he read sparingly of them, basing his estimates on 








19Journals, 1x (1861), 336-7. 
200. W. Firkins, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 1915) p. 233. 


21Journals, vir (1851), 250; vt (1842), 226. See also “Europe and European 
Books,” Natural History of Intellect, pp. 373-4. 


22 Journals, v1 (1842), 228. 
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two or three novels, he recorded several sharp impressions. In 1839, 
he said, he read Oliver Twist, “in obedience to the opinions of so 
1 many intelligent people as have praised it,’ and then proceeded to 
analyze it minutely. 








Hy The author has an acute eye for costume; he sees the expression of dress, of 
i] form, of gait, of personal deformities; of furniture, of the outside and inside 
of houses; but his eye rests always on surfaces; he has no insight into char- 
acter. For want of key to the moral powers the author is fain to strain all his 
stage trick of grimace, of bodily terror, of murder, and the most approved per- 


formances of Remorse.2% 













But all Dickens’s stratagems were of no avail. Only the flask of 
his work seemed memorable. Dickens had no dramatic talent, and 
the moment he attempted dialogue “the improbability of life hardens 
| to wood and stone. And the book begins and ends without a poetic 
ray, and so perishes in the reading.’”** What Emerson resented in 
Dickens was the sordidness of the life depicted as well as the tendency 
towards caricature in the character portrayals. Only slightly less 
harsh was his judgment of Thackeray, although Emerson praised the 
novelist for his candor and forthrightness. But Vanity Fair was 
“pathetic in its name . . . an admission it is from a man of fashion 
in the London of 1850 that poor old Puritan Bunyan was right in 
his perception of the London of 1650.” Despite their great con- 
temporary vogue, both Dickens and Thackeray displeased their Ameri- 
can observer because of the sophistication and superficial didacticism 
which impregnated their novels. Upholding a moral standard once 
more, Emerson could see in Dickens only a good reporter, in Thack- 
eray a brave and frank man, but he was compelled to deprecate the 
achievements of both because they lacked that quality which Mat- 
thew Arnold fittingly denominated high seriousness. 

Only two other English novelists seemed significant enough to Emer- 
son to provoke comment. Others, it is true, notably Borrow, Beck- 
ford, Jane Porter, appear in the reading lists. But Emerson left no 
estimates of them. Charles Reade and Benjamin Disraeli alone fo- 
cussed his attention, and the latter definitely pleased him. Reade’s 
name appears in the annual book tabulations for the first time in 
1854, after which citation are listed two of the novels which Emerson 
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24] bid. 
*5Jdem, vu (1850), 113-14. 
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had read, Christie Johnstone and Peg Woffington. It will be observed 
that these titles are alluded to barely a year after the volumes were 
first published, proof enough of Emerson’s interest when one re- 
members his hesitance to read books unsanctioned by time. As further 
evidence of Emerson’s admiration for Reade there is the testimony 
of Frank Stearns, to whom in conversation Emerson once praised 
Christie Johnstone highly;** and of Frank Sanborn, who asserted 
that the same novel was held in great favor by the Concord sage.** 
Disraeli, however, seemed far more important than Reade, primarily 
because of his mastery of a certain type of fiction, the novel of 
fashion. Vivian Grey Emerson read as early as 1829, while there 
are sporadic allusions to Disraeli in the journals throughout the sub- 
sequent years. In 1844 Emerson penned a keen criticism of the 
statesman-novelist: “Disraeli is well worth reading; quite a good 
student of his English world, and a very clever exponent of its wis- 
dom and craft: never quite a master.”** Yet he always retained his 
early enthusiasm for Disraeli’s first book. “Of the tales of fashion- 
able life, by far the most agreeable and the most efficient was Vivian 
Grey. Young men were and still are the readers and victims.”™” Ob- 
viously Disraeli was open to the same moral strictures which Emer- 
son applied to Dickens and Thackeray, but his scope was so different 
and his veneer so artful that in this case the critic was less exacting. 

Among continental novelists Emerson approved of four, George 
Sand, Balzac, Goethe, and Manzoni. References to others, such as 
to Cervantes,*° are unimportant and somewhat rare. George Sand 
he considered a great genius.** He praised her particularly for the 
advance in novel technique which such books as Lucrezia Floriani 
and Consuelo indicated, “great steps from the novel of one termina- 
tion, which we all read twenty years ago.” It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that Emerson saw in George Sand’s work only the beginning 
of a trend. “Yet how far off from life and manners and motives 


26Frank P. Stearns, The Life and Public Services of George Luther Stearns 
‘Philadelphia & London, 1907), p. 109. 


27Frank Sanborn, The Personality of Emerson (Boston, 1903), p. 60. 


28 Journals, vi (1844), 526-7. 

2*Books,” Natural History of Intellect, p. 377. 

39In conversation with Charles J. Woodbury, Emerson said, “I never could 
turn a dozen pages in ‘Don Quixote’ or Dickens without a yawn.” See Wood- 
bury, Talks With Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1890), p. 54. 

31 Journals, vir (1848), 503-4. 
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the novel still is!”*®? Reality was still sacrificed for costume, truth 
for eloquence; George Sand marked indeed for Emerson the intro- 
duction of actuality into fiction, but the nineteenth century would 
have to ebb decidedly before the influence of the romancers was 
utterly forgotten. Nevertheless, Emerson genuinely admired the writ- 
ing of his contemporary, a respect which may best be indicated by 
the fact that after 1844 her novels are consistently cited in the 
annual book lists. 

Comments on Balzac are insignificant, although again the frequen- 
cy of reference would suggest an enduring interest if not respect. In 
1842 Emerson included Peau de Chagrin among the books read during 
the year, and several times afterwards he alluded to the novelist 
without discussion. There is little evidence to prove that his knowl- 
edge of Balzac was either profound or extensive, yet the number 
of references and the absence of direct criticism bespeak a certain 
approval of the French novelist. 

Of Goethe, however, Emerson’s estimate was sharp and definite. 
Stimulated by Carlyle, he read the master’s works in the original 
and never lost his esteem for Goethe’s power and versatility. Wilhelm 
Meister he invariably spoke of with admiration. It was “a novel 
in every sense, the first of its kind.” 

, Furthermore, no book of this century can compare with it in its delicious 
sweetness, so new, so provoking to the mind, gratifying it with so many and 
so solid thoughts, just insights into life and manners and characters; so many 
good hints for the conduct of life, so many unexpected glimpses into a higher 
sphere, and never a trace of rhetoric or dullness.3* ' 
Particularly was Emerson charmed by the insight shown in the novel; 
borrowing a phrase from Ben Jonson, he claimed it was “rammed 
with life.” Goethe, he said, painted actual characters with fidelity 
and skill, and suggested the possibility of a highly accomplished so- 
ciety.** Yet Emerson criticized the German poet for his preoccupa- 
tion with the mundane and the real, for his dismissal of the ideal 
and the eternal.*° Even Wilhelm Meister, excellent as it was, had 
one outstanding defect, a lame and immoral conclusion; the hero, 
Emerson asserted, “has so many weaknesses and impurities and keeps 
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32“Books,” Society and Solitude, p. 214. 

33“Goethe; or, The Writer,” Representative Men, pp. 277-8. 
34“Modern Literature,” Natural History of Intellect, p. 330. 
35/dem, pp 330-1. 
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such bad company, that the sober English public, when the book 
was translated, were disgusted.”°* Yet despite its moral shortcom- 
ings Wilhelm Meister was a novel which Emerson praised and which 
he used in other connections to exemplify one great classification 
of fiction, the story given over to the development of character. 

If Goethe partly disappointed the Concord critic, the Italian writer 
Alessandro Manzoni upheld a moral code of which Emerson heartily 
approved. References to J Promessi Sposi in the journals begin as 
early as 1833 and continue to 1865. After reading the novel Emerson 
rejoiced that such a man as Manzoni existed in Italy. “I hear 
from day to day such hideous anecdotes of the depravity of man- 
ners, that it is an unexpected delight to meet this elevated and elo- 
quent moralist.”** He praised the characterization for its excellence 
but chiefly for the very unzsthetic reason that it incited the reader 
to virtue. The following year Emerson alluded to the moral ele- 
vation of the book, pointing out especially the scene dealing with 
the humiliation of Fra Cristoforo. “That is what we aim to teach 
in all our Christian rhetoric about the transforming power of god- 
liness.’55 It is obvious that in estimating J Promessi Sposi Emerson 
confounded the standard of judgment: the moral element became tran- 
scendent, the esthetic negligible. Yet in praising Manzoni Emerson 
did not make the error of celebrating an inferior novelist because 
of qualities which had nothing to do with artistry; he simply paid 
tribute to the didacticism of an author whose esthetic position was 
already established. 

In addition to commenting on English and continental novelists 
Emerson read the works of contemporary Americans, even though 
he was not particularly sympathetic with the infant fiction of his 
own land. And yet here too he read more than is commonly sup- 
posed. Irving and Cooper appear several times on the reading lists. 
Such minor novelists as Catherine Sedgwick, Sylvester Judd, and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe are alluded to at least once. In his old age 
he became partially interested in Bret Harte. Finally there was 
Hawthorne, whom he could not stomach. Of Melville, Simms, Cooke, 
Paulding, there is no record. 


36“Goethe; or, The Writer,” Representative Men, pp. 278-9. 
37 Journals, mr (1833), 122. 
387dem, m1 (1834), 343. 
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Irving he looked upon somewhat doubtfully. In 1822 he asserted 
that “our economical citizens have been quite dead to Bracebridge Hall, 
since its price was known. I have neither read it nor seen a single 
individual who has read it. The extracts which I have met with have 
disappointed me much, as he has left his fine Sketch-Book style for 
the deplorable Dutch wit of Knickerbocker, which to me is very 
tedious.”*® Emerson’s preference for the imitative sentimentality of 
the Sketch Book over Irving’s boisterous early work may be ascribed, 
I think, to his dislike of rough humor. As Annie Fields observed, 
Emerson found it difficult to forgive easily “any one who made him 
laugh immoderately.’*° Cooper fared little better than Irving in 
Emerson’s estimation. He read The Spy and pronounced it acceptable, 
The Pioneers he liked very much, but the remainder of the Leather- 
stocking series he seems to have neglected.** One special flaw in 
Cooper he pointed out deftly: the novelist could not write convinc- 
ing dialogue.** 

One particular American novel which Emerson read in the late 
‘forties was Longfellow’s Kavanagh. In a letter to the poet of May 
24, 1849, he praised the book generously. 


It had, with all its gifts and graces, the property of persuasion, and of inducing 
the serene mood it required. I was deceived by the fine name into a belief that 
there was some family legend; and must own (like palates spoiled by spices) to 
some disappointment at the temperate conclusion. But it is good painting; and 
I think it is the best sketch we have seen in the direction of the American Novel. 
For here is our native speech and manners, treated with sympathy, taste, and 
judgment.*3 


Emerson’s somewhat uncritical enthusiasm here may be explained 
by his intimacy with the author of the novel. After all not even 
an Emerson could callously belittle the work of a fellow member of 
the Saturday Club; the necessary objectivity was lacking. 

The only other American writer of fiction, with the exception of 
Hawthorne, whom Emerson commented on at length was Mrs. Stowe. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin could not escape him. Praising it for its catho- 


39Cabot, op cit., 1, 92. 

‘Annie Fields, Authors and Friends (Boston & New York, 1924), p. 74. 
*1Cabot, op. cit., 1, 92, 96. 

42Journals, v (1839), 257. 


4#3Quoted by Samuel Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (London, 
1886), m, 140. 
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licity of appeal, he declared that “it is read equally in the parlour 
and the kitchen and the nursery of every house. What the lady read 
in the drawing-room in a few hours is retailed to her in the kitchen 
by the cook and the chambermaid, week by week; they master one 
scene and character after another.’ 


But the one man whom Emerson ought to have had most sympathy 
for, if proximity and association can counterbalance temperament, and 
whom he least understood was Nathaniel Hawthorne. Emerson mis- 
judged Hawthorne almost as completely as he did Jane Austen. 
And yet even in his critical asperities there is a shred of truth. 

For Hawthorne the man Emerson had respect. On at least one 
occasion the two were even walking companions. But the gloom 
and wraith-like melancholy of Hawthorne’s writing distressed Emer- 
son. Thus he spoke of the author’s “cold yet gentle genius.”*° In 
1838 Emerson had been given “Footprints on the Seashore” to read, 
but he complained that it lacked body and asserted with regrettable 
obtuseness that Alcott and Hawthorne together would make a man.*® 
A few years later he declared that “Nathaniel Hawthorne’s reputa- 
tion as a writer is a very pleasing fact, because his writing is not 
good for anything, and this is a tribute to the man.”** The Blithedale 
Romance in particular displeased him; it was unworthy of its author’s 
genius. “No friend who knew Margaret Fuller could recognize her 
rich and brilliant genius under the dismal mask which the public 
fancied was meant for her in that disagreeable story.”** Again he 
spoke of “Hawthorne’s ghastly and untrue account” of Brook Farm. 
It probably would have made no difference to Emerson had he known 
that Hawthorne strongly denied the identification of Zenobia with 
Margaret Fuller; the very mood of the Blithedale Romance oppressed 
him. He objected also to the method of workmanship, to the intro- 
spection and the analysis. “Hawthorne invites his readers too much 
into his study, opens the process before them. As if the confectioner 


44Journals, vu (1852), 346-7. 


** Historic Notes of Life and Letters in New England,” Lectures and Biogra- 
phical Sketches, p. 363. 


*6 Journals, 1v (1838), 479. 
*Tidem, vi (1842), 240. 
48“Historic Notes of Life and Letters in New England,” Lectures and Bio- 
graphical Sketches, p. 364. 
*%Annie Fields, op. cit., p. 72. 
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should say to his customers, ‘Now, let us make the cake’."™” Qp 
Hawthorne’s death Emerson showed that not even the perspective 
of time had softened a misinterpretation which only the clash ¢ 
temperaments could explain. “I thought him a greater man than 
any of his works betray,” he confided in his journals in 1864, “that 
there was still a great deal of work in him, and that he might one 
day show a purer power.”*! Finally, “I do not think any of hi 
books worthy of his genius. I admired the man, who was simpl 
amiable, truth-loving, and frank in conversation, but I never reag 
his books with pleasure; they are too young.” It is difficult t 
evaluate Emerson’s hostility. But allied to his congenital suspicic 
of much fiction was his objection to whatever smacked of shado 
and pessimism. Hawthorne’s obsession with the penumbral world 
with sin and suffering, gloom and morbidity, came as a distinct shoc 
to a man who all his life had tried to live up to a celestial archetype 
Not even the finely spun artistry of Hawthorne’s technique co 
quite dispel this fundamental antagonism. 

Nevertheless, despite Emerson’s objections to certain novelists, hi 
defense of romance reading in general marks him as an observ 
with foresight and perception in a period notable mainly for critic 
sterility and intolerance. While yet a youth of nineteen he de 
that “the novelist must fasten the skirts of his tale to scenes ¢ 
traditions so well known as to make it impossible to disbelieve, ar 
so obscure as not to obtrude repugnant facts upon the finished de 
ception he weaves.”°* Moreover, he saw very early the need of man 
kind for escape from actuality, a need equally ministered to by 
epic, the poem, and the novel. “I apprehend we shall find th 
the source of fable, is Auman misery; that to relieve one hour of li 
by exciting the sympathies to a tale even of imaginary joy, was at 
counted a praiseworthy accomplishment; and honour and gold we 
due to him, whose rare talent took away, for the moment, the mer 
ory of care and grief.” There is no need to point out how 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth century in New England 


50Journals, vir (1846), 188. 
5lJdem, x (1864), 40. 
52Cabot, op. cit., 1, 377. 

53 Journals, 1 (1822), 116. 
54] dem, 1 (1823), 128-9. 
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this recognition of the réle played by the artist in restoring the 
human mind grown weary with the pressure and strife of mere exist- 
ence. Emerson admitted in 1831 that “the love of novels is the 
preference of sentiment to the senses,”°° in which premise lies the 
basis of his objection to the sentimentality of Dickens and Irving; 
but a decade later he asserted that a novel could teach, that it could 
inculcate the value of character, and hence of power, man, God!™® 
From fiction Emerson hoped that an improvement in manners might 
come. He thought he could see some of the brilliance and courtesy 
of the romantic novel transposed into daily life through the persons 
of clerk, midshipman, and collegian. “Indeed, when one observes 
how ill and ugly people make their loves and quarrels, ’t is pity 
they should not read novels a little more, to impart the fine gener- 
osities and the clear, firm conduct, which are as becoming in the 
unions and separatings which love effects under shingle roofs as in 
palaces and among illustrious personages.”®* Thus in providing a 
means of escape but particularly in proclaiming the value of char- 
acter and morality and in ameliorating manners was the romancer 
justified. 

Furthermore, Emerson analyzed the technique of the novelists of 
his day and distinguished two types of fiction. First, there was the 
novel of circumstance or of costume, oldest in time and legion in 
quantity. “In this class, the hero, without any particular character, 
is in a very particular circumstance; he is greatly in want of a 
fortune or of a wife, and usually of both, and the business of the 
piece is to provide him suitably.”°* Emerson saw the danger here 
of a formula crippling originality; for, unless the talent of the 
author can invest the tale with variety of situation or diversity of 
setting and dress, costume novels do nothing but repeat an eternal 
type. The weakness of such fiction he found exemplified in Quentin 
Durward, in which the reader is lured onward by an excellent nar- - 
rative which he is more than content to follow; but when the climax 
is reached and the boy and girl are married, the reader is “turned 
out of doors like a beggar that has followed a gay procession into 
55/dem, m (1831), 372. 
56]dem, v (1841), 514-15. 
57“Books,” Society and Solitude, p. 215. 
58“Europe and European Books,” Natural History of Intellect, p. 375. 
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the castle.”*® The critic’s objection was that of the idealist: the 
only reward that man can give man on earth is property and pos- 
session; for the nobler virtues of altruism, purity, benevolence, there 
is no pabulum. 

The second type of novel was that of character, best illustrated 
by Wilhelm Meister, in which the development of the dramatis per- 
sonae takes precedence over all else. “Everything good in such a 
story remains with the reader when the book is closed.” Such a 
work treated the reader with more respect too, since it allowed him 
to share in the prosperity of the character; moreover, it gave a deft 
hint of an ideal society in which accomplished and gracious individuals 
were of paramount importance. The novel of character, in addition 
to being the most satisfying intellectually, was destined to blaze the 
way in the future. In 1870 in his essay “Books,” a work which 
not only digested the reading of a lifetime but also gave utterance 
to his final view of fiction, Emerson predicted that the novel would 
eventually treat of interiors instead of relying mainly on costume and 
incident.*t | He prophesied that analysis would replace narrative as 
a major factor in the artistry of the novel, and that background and 
garb would be regarded as mere externalities, as accidental rather than 
necessary. The path of the future led to introspection and minute 
portraiture; the sharp-edged scalpel of the master technician would 
substitute for the broad brush of the scene-painter. When we re- 
member the age of Henry James and George Meredith, which was 
beginning even as Emerson wrote these words, the shrewdness and 
vision of the critic are readily apparent. 

The above evidence, I think, demonstrates clearly that Emerson 
did not reject the novel as a genus. Certain sharp dislikes and 
prejudices for individual writers he had. His obtuseness in regard 
to Hawthorne and Jane Austen is unfortunate, even though his criti- 
cisms still have a surprising validity. But when one remembers that 
Emerson read novels throughout his life, that he had praise for writers 


59 Journals, vy (1841), 514-15. 

60Europe and European Books,” 'atural History of Intellect, p. 376. 

61“Books,” Society and Solitude, p. 214. 

62T cannot agree, for example, with the late Professor Firkins: “That it was 
the novel as a genus rather than particular authors whom he disliked seems 
pretty well established by his impartial and emphatic rejection of three authors 
so startlingly different as Hawthorne, Jane Austen, and Charles Dickens” (op cit, 
p. 231). 
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as divergent in purpose and scope as Scott and Manzoni, George Sand 
and Disraeli, Goethe and Charles Reade, that he said wise and search- 
ing things about a literary medium which was not entirely above re- 
proach in utilitarian and hortatory New England, one cannot conclude 
that he condemned the novel per se. On the contrary, he early over- 
came a traditional and to some extent a personal hostility to writers 
of fiction and so far succeeded in eradicating deeply rooted prejudices 
as to evaluate with insight and sagacity many of the novelists of the 
century. 

Obviously, the Achillean heel in Emerson’s critical ability was his 
reliance on morality as a criterion of excellence. Largely ignorant 
of music and painting and architecture, the least didactic of arts, 
he held to instruction as a necessary component of literature. Con- 
sequently, in many instances his judgments of novels are slightly 
warped or distorted by his insistence on ethical precept. Goethe and 
Disraeli fail to achieve high eminence because of moral lapses, the 
work of Dickens and Thackeray suffers because of insufficient atten- 
tion to its effect on the reader, and Manzoni’s great novel is accorded 
possibly more praise than it is entitled to artistically. Yet it must 
be admitted that Emerson never allowed his preoccupation with mor- 
ality in art to lead him into praise of shoddy or inferior work. Good 
art he conceived of as didactic; but not all didactic literature was 
good art. 

I should be the last to call Emerson a great critic. Yet historically 
he is important, and zsthetically he had flashes of true inspiration. 
The pronouncements of a great mind are seldom absolutely lacking 
in value, and no American critic of the nineteenth century brought 
to literature a finer appreciation and a keener taste. Emerson’s knowl- 
edge of the novel was much more comprehensive than has been sup- 
posed and his judgments of it correspondingly more important. In 
a period during which American criticism was at its nadir, he cannot 
be neglected. 











THE GIFT OF PRAYERS IN HIPPOLYTUS 


By GrtBpert Norwoop 


University of Toronto 


In the Prologue we are told by Aphrodite that Poseidon has prom- 
ised his son Theseus the fulfillment of three prayers; further, that 
by this means Theseus will slay his own son Hippolytus (vss. 43-46): 


Kai tov piv tiv xoAguov veaviav 
xtevel xathie deaiow, fic 6 xnévtioc 
GvaE LTlooedav djxacev Oncei yéour, 
undev pataov és toic etEacta ted. 


Nothing here strikes us as obscure in phrasing—at present. As for 
theology, the Gift conflicts with the divine constitution promul- 
gated in the Epilogue by Artemis: namely, that no deity thwarts the 
desire of another. What would Poseidon have said had Theseus 
.dictated some act which interfered with the rpoupta of another deity? 
Indeed, according to one story he availed himself of the Gift to 
win his return from Hades. If this is not trespassing upon another 
God’s known wishes, where shall such trespass be found? But Artemis 
is disturbed by no misgivings. The celestial Monroe Doctrine and the 
grant of Poseidon do not clash in her thought, because she belongs 
to a sphere in which there is no rational congruity. 

For, if she believes this story of the Prayers, why does she not 
bid Theseus offer another prayer to save his son? One question has 
suddenly arisen with terrible urgency as soon as the king learns his 
mistake: Has Theseus already in some past time used his two other 
prayers, or has he not? Before Artemis <;»cars the point troubles 
no one; but if it had been thrust upon t°, we should have replied: 
“Tt matters nothing with which prayer Theccus has doomed his son: 
he intends his death and has so secured it.” In the Epilogue all is 
changed. Theseus having, as he thinks, vindicated righteousness, sud- 
denly learns the truth. Then, while his mind is fumbling, Artemis plunges 
into the solution (vs. 1315):"Ap’ olcOa matpi¢ toete dpag Eywv cagete; 
She brings hope—hope resting on the same divine will that has just 
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nroved its efficiency by bringing Hippolytus to the gates of death. 
First, by the emphasis of position and assonance she throws two werds 
o the front: 


*Ao’ oloda xatoedc toric 
deas Exwv cageics; 


‘Three prayers, Theseus, not one only! And all certain of fulfillment!” 
Df course; and has he any part of the Gift still unused? She proceeds 
vss. 1316f): 


*Qv thw pilav xageiies, & xducte ov, 
és xaida tov adv, 2Ebv eis éxdedv tivd. 










t is not too late; Theseus has still two prayers at his command: 
both thy utav and xapetAe¢ (implying removal of a part from a whole) 
prove that the curse upon Hippolytus was not the last of the three. 
The scholiast, no doubt, supposes that it is the last: Td avedOeiv 
& Af8ov, 7d a@rostpéat axd tod AaBupivOev, to nepqbyvar t@ vig 
bavatov. But he is plainly wrong as to Euripides’ intention.’ If 
we look at Theseus’ own words when invoking Poseidon’s aid against 
his son, we read (vss. 887-90): 


"ADD, & méteg Idoedov, Gc tuoi xote 
deac inxéoxou teeis, ma uatégyacat 
tovt@v éudov xaid’, quéoav 5& ph @iyou 
thd’, eixeg Tpiv Gxacac cageic doeds. 


Not only should we observe the juxtaposition of tp<t¢ and pd: the 
vhole wording shows that Theseus is using the Gift for the first time, 

d proposes to test its value by Poseidon’s answer or failure to 
nswer. 

Our agonized suspense, then, is over: let him restore his wronged 
on to health. Or, if we remember the adage that the gods cannot recall 
heir gifts, and if we insist that the death of Hippolytus is a gift, 
hen all that need be done is to wait till the prince dies and then restore 
im. But not a word as to this certain remedy falls from the lips which 


1D’Annunzio in his Fedra, it may be interjected, takes this as the first of the 
rayers: 


Se alcuna grazia ho nelle tue vendette, 
oggi adempimi il primo contra il figlio. 
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have just revealed its possibility. Artemis merely rambles on, dis-— de: 
cussing Theseus’ innocence of real wickedness, the sympathy of Heaven be! 
with righteous men and so forth. The two princes share her follygy the 
(vss. 1410-14): the 
wo 
Th. Ah! Might I die in place of thee, my son! 
Hipp. Thy sire Poseidon—bitter were his gifts. ert 
Th. Oh that my lips had never framed the words! has 
Hipp. What then? Thou wouldst have slain me in thy passion. 
Th. Yea, for my judgment was by Heav’n o’erthrown. tha 
alo: 
Still no mention of reversing the doom by a second prayer! meme ar 
thought seems to hover near their lips without their knowledge. Hip} the 
polytus means simply to bewail “the unkind favour” of Poseidon. Bul} pe 
he .. . happens . . . to use a plural form (vs. 1411): une 
the 
"Q SG0ea xatedc cot Tlooeid@vos mxed. (i) 
due 
Theseus with unconscious adroitness puts his reply into diction thaijj 
wavers between the prayer he has offered and the Gift of three (y. 
1412): 
‘Qs: unnot’ tAdeiv Ged’ cic todudv otdpa. 
The verb @geAe might refer to the apa he actually offered or to the 
neuter plural 34a. It is impossible for them to proclaim outright “Ei 
“we are ignoring the rescue which six words from one of us co any’ 
effect,” but they have come as near it as a master of idiom can bring Of | 
them. Or no; there is yet more. Hippolytus exclaims (vs. 1415): T 
shot 
Ei?’ fw deaiov daivomy Boot&v yévos. four 
fron 
It is meant prima facie as a wild blasphemy: “could but mankind I T 


curses on the gods!” Yet it is anything but wild. Why should nc 
Theseus throw Olympus itself into turmoil by calling upon Poseide 
to punish Aphrodite? 

There és no way of release. The Gift of Prayers is a dream. Theseu 
has no such mad power over the Universe. The discussion of it 
such a term can be applied to this nerveless toying—is on the sam 
plane as Artemis’ “explanations” of Theseus’ guilt and innocenceyy _ 
as the “law” which according to her obtains among the gods. Evuripi IV 
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des represents Artemis, Theseus, and Hippolytus as not effectively 
believing in the Gift, only playing with a story like children. At 
the one place where belief might seem effective—Theseus’ prayer— 
the seriousness is nullified by his remark that, if the Gift does not 
work, yet the sentence of banishment will! 

But does not the miraculous means by which Hippolytus dies nev- 
ertheless prove that the Gift is valid? Let us see. After Hippolytus 
has set forth into exile, a groom returns bringing news to Theseus 
that his son is at the point of death. While the procession moved 
along the sea-shore a vast wave swept in and flung upon the beach 
a monstrous bull, which filled the prince’s horses with panic, so that 
they hurled him from the chariot and mangled him among the rocks. 
Here is fulfillment of Theseus’ prayer! Could anything be more 
unexpected by a student of Euripides? Such an one, reading earlier in 
the play the outcry of Theseus to Poseidon, would at once feel sure, 
(i) that Hippolytus will die today; (ii) that his death will mot be 


| due to Poseidon. Theseus continues: 


Kai ’ 8EeA@ i) ’ 
dvoiv 52 =e = mentee, . 
A yao Tlooedav abrév els A’ Sépnous 
Savovta xépwper tac eudc PP niga 
h tiode xmeac éxxeodv 
Eévnv én’ alav Avxgdv dvtAhors Biov.t 


“Either Poseidon will perform his promise—or he will not!” Could 
anything be more contemptibly feeble as a preliminary to the story 
of Poseidon’s answer? 

That a wild bull should terrify the team and that Hippolytus 
should as a result be mangled to death, is no miracle. That is to be 
found in the “heaven-reaching wave” and the bull’s emergence there- 
from. Let us then consider this marvelous wave and its bull-Merlin. 

The account runs thus (with some omissions): 


*Eviev tic Axe xddvioc a> Aws 

Bagi Bodpnov pebijxe, morxm@dn xAvew .. . 
nag’ hiv 8’ Fv pépoc veavixds 

xotev xot’ ein pbdyyoc. éc 8 GAiegddovs 

dxtac dxofAéwpavtes legdv efSopev 

xdu’ odeav@ otnoitov . . . 

xaxert’ &vordijoav te xal né Qué agoov 

mohov xayhatov novel pvonpati 


1Vss. 893-898. 
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Yoel xQds dxtac, od tédoiTOS Fv Syzos. 

abt®@ 5& ow xAvdonu xai terxvpia 

xiu’ t&édynxe tadeov, &youv técas. 

ot xndoa pév xbav ptéypatos xAngovupéevy 

poixddec dvtewbéyyet’, cicoedm dé 

xoeicoov béaua Segyuateov épaiveto (Vss. 1201-17). 


First, the heaven-touching wave is not hard to explain. Some 
miles out occurs an earthquake, the first sign of which is a subter- 
ranean rumbling. That the center of disturbance is off-shore appears 
from the description: “we marvelled whence came the roar; and look- 
ing towards the spray-washed beach ...” What they saw was the 
familiar result of submarine earthquakes—a great wave rushing shore- 
ward. The Messenger indeed supposes the billow had a narrower 
aim: “it moved towards the beach, where was the four-horse chariot.” 
This shows how deeply he is obsessed by the notion of supernatural 
vengeance directed straight against Hippolytus. 

But it may be urged: “To argue thus is in no way to discredit 
the miraculous Gift. Poseidon was the god, not only of the sea, but 
also of earthquakes. The Messenger believes that he sent the wave 
supernaturally. You say that the wave was caused naturally by the 
earthquake. What if the earthquake itself was caused supernatural- 
ly?” This would be a misconception. Euripides is not concerned 
with the possibility of ultimate causation by divine power, but with 
the uncritical state of mind that is content to explain everything by 
reference to an immediate intervention of personal deities. It is a 
real scientific advance to explain a sudden enormous wave as due not 
to a sea-god but to an earthquake, even though the earthquake in 
its turn demands explanation. Events and causes lie in strata under 
one another, and it is the thinker’s business to descend slowly, not 
to leap straight from isolated phenomena to theology. 

Further, since we are dealing with drama, in which one cannot 
do everything at once, it is legitimate to say that if the wave can 
be explained naturally, the direct intervention of Poseidon is dis- 
proved. If Euripides had not wished us to regard its appearance 
just now as a coincidence, he would have made the god’s interven- 
tion plain enough; we need only compare this scene with Aphrodite’s 
assault upon Phaedra. 

Even so, is it easier to credit the coincidence of a natural event 
with the prayer of Theseus than to credit a miraculous answer? Is 
not the coincidence itself miraculous? Not miraculous, but amazing. 
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Euripides is too sensible to follow the superficial “rationalist” who 
waves his hand exclaiming “The whole story is a tissue of lies.” 
Marvelous legends, he knows, spring from causes which, however 
natural, are surprising. In the course of many generations astound- 
ing coincidences occur and give rise to the myths. The men who 
accept them are uncritical, but they are not lunatics and therefore 
must have had some excuse for their acceptance. 


But what of the miraculous bull? In this creature I find it im- 
possible to believe. The Messenger makes it clear that he was in 
no condition to describe events with accuracy. Before the prince 
arrives to prepare for his journey, this man and his fellow-grooms 
are weeping over their work. Later he assists at an elaborate ecstasy 
of sorrow celebrated—if the term be allowed—by Hippolytus and a 
concourse of his friends. Later comes deadly panic. It is not sur- 
prising that an inaccurate person, unhinged by grief and terror, his 
mind full of the imprecation denounced upon a beloved master, should 
imagine that the bull which he sees—assuming that he really sees it 
—has emerged miraculously from the breaking wave. No one else 
is aware of the creature’s presence. The only apparent indication 
to the contrary lies in the remark (vss. 1216f): 


Eisoea@a At 
xeeicoov téaua dSegynatwv éqaiveto, 


which at first seems to mean that all saw the bull and were aghast 
at its hugeness. But the words cannot mean that; indeed, the passage 
is commonly acknowledged to be obscure. It is not obscure, but 
absurd. The meaning plainly is: “When people looked at the bull 
it was too big to be seen.” Apparently the groom drew his fellow- 
servants’ attention to the monster and found their eyesight less keen 
than his own. Hippolytus says not a word about it, though he 
blames his horses more than once. Moreover, the bull, so to put it, 
does nothing; there is no physical contact between it and any per- 
son or thing. Like a spectre, it produces its effect by the self-destroy- 
ing acts to which its victims are impelled. 

Finally, this equivocal monster disappears into some ravine of the 
hills that skirt the beach. Even this natural end of its incursion 


our informant attempts half-heartedly to regard as uncanny (vss. 
1247f): 
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“Ixxor 5° Exquptev xal td ig téeas 
taveou Aexaias ob xatod’ Sno xbovdc. 

The use of xpixtm and the vague od xa@to13’ Sxo: hint that the ani- 
mals are mysteriously swallowed by the earth. The poet has left it 
uncertain whether the bull is a real beast of the hills, which has roamed 
down to the shore, or a phantasm of the narrator’s brain. To be- 
lieve that it has an existence both objective and miraculous is im- 
possible. 

Euripides has here followed his favorite plan of relating a myth 
so that his audience may see both how easily it came to be accepted 
and also why acceptance should be refused. 
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The late Calvin Thomas was one of the most cautiously conservative 

men that ever taught German in the United States. The adverbs 
“always” and “never” and the superlative of adjectives found but scant 
favor with him. Thirty-two years ago, exactly seventy years after 
the death of Goethe, he wrote: “A complete Faust-bibliography would 
treble the size of this volume.” The volume in question was his edi- 
tion of Faust Part I, a book of 475 pages. A bibliography that would 
total 1,425 pages would certainly connote an uncommonly suggestive 
theme. 
There have been written as many words about Faust in the last 
thirty-two years as were written in the previous seventy years. Yet 
the late Richard ©. Meyer in his lectures at Berlin and elsewhere,’ 
contended that Nietzsche’s Also sprach Zarathustra was a wiser work 
than Faust and one that would stand more frequent re-reading. The 
contention would be hard to substantiate. But admiration can co- 
exist with equipoise. It would assuredly seem that Goethe’s Faust 
leads all other works in German literature in the issue of quotable 
and quoted passages, despite the fact that our own PMLA has weath- 
ered over a half-century of existence with well nigh perfect silence 
regarding Goethe’s magnum opus. 

The two works are coupled together because of the similarity of 
their purpose. The gist of Zarathustra is to be sought in Nietzsche’s 
solemn remark to the effect that the world has thousands of goals 
but lacks the one goal necessary, a goal. The “Weisheit letzer Schluss” 
of Faust is nothing more profound or esoteric than the plain fact 
that eternal vigilance is the price of real liberty, that liberty is the 
basis of real happiness, and that real happiness consists in the status 
of Primus inter pares, a status incidentally that brings out the truth 
of “ein vollkommner Widerspruch bleibt gleich geheimnissvoll fiir 


1Nietssche: Sein Leben und Seine Werke. By Richard M. Meyer. Munich, 
1913. Pp. 387-483. 
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Kluge wie fiir Thoren” (2557-8). Each of these words, admittedly 
the two greatest in German literature, deals with a planned society. 
Each abounds in repetitions; and each contains the nucleus of nearly 
all that its respective author had to say. This means that the works 
of both Goethe and Nietzsche abound in repetitions, in self-borrowings 
in general, though Nietzsche borrowed from himself and repeated him- 
self a vast deal more than was the case with Goethe. 

The present paper is motivated by a dual conviction and a hope 
the complete presentation of which would require still another book: 
That of the two parts of Faust, the second could stand on its own 
feet as an isolated and finished creation better than the first; and 
that the repetitions in Faust, hitherto unnoted or listed without note, 
constitute one of the most important features of the tragedy if we 
are primarily interested in what Heinrich Rickert® calls the “Sinngan- 
zes” of the poem. Rickert’s is a remarkable study, probably the 
most significant of the entire centenary, but he missed a rare chance 
in his championship of the totality idea when he failed to note how 
Goethe in Part II reverted again and again to pivotal ideas expressed 
in Part I. | 

The hope concerns the next edition of Faust. There are many 
editions of Faust in German, one of the latest and most prized being 
that of Robert Petsch (1925). There are “editions” in the British 
branch of the English language but they are not very important. 
In this country we have Goebel’s edition of Part I, the standard 
edition of both Parts by Calvin Thomas (highly regarded by Petsch), 
and A. R. Hohlfeld has a new edition in the making. The hope of 
the present writer is that we may some day have an edition which, 
instead of containing a mountainous mass of notes on “passages” some 
of which are difficult and obscure, while some need no explanation, 
just as some really difficult passages are left unnoted, may give 
us a complete system of cross references; may refer the student, 
from the very beginning, by way of furnishing a definitive interpre- 
tation of a given passage, to lines in another Part, or even in the 
same Part, that shed the needed light. This is the next and most 
immediate Faust problem; it is the one that should interest master 
as well as disciple. 


2Goethes Faust: die dramatische Einheit der Dichtung. Tiibingen, 1932, 544 
pages. Rickert does concede the correspondence between the Prolog im Himme 
and the Grablegung. p. 466. 
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All great writers repeat. It is natural. A given pattern has been 
evolved, it is felicitous, why not exploit it? There is no poem in 
world-literature that is more quotable than Faust; it would have de- 
lighted the heart of Erasmus. There are few if any lines in Faust 
better known than these (11575-6): 


Nur der verdient sich Freiheit wie das Leben 
Der téiglich sie erobern muss. 


Faust himself called these “Der Weisheit letzter Schluss.” But over 
two thousand lines earlier in the tragedy, the same Faust said (9444-5): 


Nur der verdient die Gunst der Frauen, 
Der kraftigst sie 2u schiitzen weiss. 


Such pairs are frequent in Faust; but both of these occur in Part 
II. This paper will confine itself exclusively to such as are found 
in both Parts. 

Sometimes the pairs are a trifle removed but recognizable: 


Was glainct ist fiir den Augenblick geboren; 
Das Echte bleibt der Nachwelt unverloren (73-74) 


and the ripe reply of Thales to Homunculus (8224): 


Der Rost macht erst die Miinze werth 


At times the remark from Part II is less dignified than that in Part I: 


Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst (328-9) 


Wenn sich der Most auch ganz absurd gebardet, 

Es gibt zuletst doch noch e’ Wein (6813-4) 
Occasionally the pairs are long-drawn-out, as in the case of Marthe’s 
husband. He came to grief, according to her, through four w’s: 
Wandern, Weiber, Wein, and Wiirfel (2995-7)*. Those are also 
the besetting sins in Part II so soon as inflation has made money 
plentiful (6145-48). Once in a while the pairs run through both 
Parts like so many Leitmotive, as when the Dichter asks Wer ruft 
das Einzelne zur allgemeinen Weihe (148), and Helena’s somewhat 
pathetic Auf Weihe will ich sinnen (8659). 

8This pair is noted by Emil Ebering in his Goethes Faust, herausgegeben und 


erlautert, Berlin, 1934, p. 431. This book of 615 pages is one of the least 
valuable of the entire centenary. 
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There are 12,111 lines in the whole of Faust, 4,614 of which belong 
to Part I. It is difficult to say precisely how many speaking char. 
acters there are in the whole of Faust, since it is difficult at times 
to determine whether Goethe intends an impersonally named charac. 
tre, such as “Hexe” or “Dame,” to be regarded as a different char- 
acter with each succeeding appearance. However this may be, there 
are slightly over one hundred characters in Part I, only three of 
whom, Faust, Mephistopheles, and Wagner, play vital réles in Part 
IT, which has slightly over two hundred characters. 

Let us go through the work and list themes that are common to 
both parts, so far as space allows, by way of showing that what 
Goethe really did was to write two Fausts, the second being an ex 
tension and elaboration of the first, somewhat as, though on an in- 
finitely grander scale than, Lessing did when he wrote Die Juden, 
and then later elaborated it into Nathan der Weise. This need not, 
however, militate at all against Rickert’s idea of ‘“‘Sinnganzes.” Noth- 
ing ever interested Goethe more than “Werden” as opposed to “Sein.” 
To move up from a microcosm to a macrocosm is a matter of growth 
and not merely of repetition. The idea was treated with such modi- 
fication as age brings by Goethe himself: 


Wer fertig ist, dem ist nichts recht 2u machen; 
Ein Werdender wird immer dankbar sein (182-3). 


And then Care says at the very close: 


Sei es Wonne, sei es Plag, 

Schiebt er’s su dem andern Tage, 

Ist der Zukunft nur gewdartig 

Und so wird er niemals fertig (11463-66). 


Let us omit, for obvious reasons, the Zueignung and the Vorspiel, 
and begin with the Prolog. In view of Goethe’s exceedingly limited 
experience with tidal waters, the sea plays a gigantic réle in Faust. 
Thirteen lines from the very beginning of the Prolog, Gabriel and 
Michael pay their stsiking tribute to the sea (255-264). We read 
among Other things, this: ' 





4See the present writer’s Repetitions as an Element in Lessing’s Works, Bal- 
timore, 1930. The point made there, with reference to the actual repetition of 
the letter to Kestner (Werther) and the catechization scene (Faust) has no real 
bearing on the present thesis. That was genuine repetition, in two different 
works, We are concernd here with themes brought up at different times in 
what is alter all the same work, 
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Und Stiirme brausen um die Wette, 

Vom Meer auf’s Land, vom Land auf’s Meer, 

Und bildend wiithend eine Kette 

Der tiefsten Wirkung rings umber. 
This was written in 1797. Compare this with the entire passage in 
Act IV of Part II, written almost thirty-five years later (especially 
the lines 10198-233) where we read this, by Faust himself: 


Mein Auge war auf’s hohe Meer gezogen, 

Es schwoll empor, sich in sich selbst zu _thiirmen. 

Dann liess es nach und schiittete die Wogen, 

Des flachen Ufers Breite zu bestiirmen. 
The pictures are identical; the vocabularies are similar; there is 
only one difference: in Part I, the sea merely gives a specimen of the 
Lord’s handiwork; in Part II this same handiwork is “kraftbegeistet” 
(10216), and hence Goethe’s advanced ideas in his old age about 
reclaimed lands, and power plants. Moreover, as to the influence 
of Job on the entire Prolog, read Mephistopheles’ remarks (11809-16) 
beginning “Wie wird mir!—Hiobsartig, Beul’ an Beule,” and closing 
“Und, wie es sich gehért, fluch’ ich euch allzusammen!” The men- 
tion of Helena in Part I may be an accident; this is more; it is a 
throw-back, a repercussion. 

Wagner calls on Professor Faust in Part I and “Es wird mein 
schénstes Gliick zu nichte. . . Der trockne Schleicher stéren muss” 
(518-21). Phorkyas likewise disturbs Faust in Part II: “Verwegne 
Stérung! widerwartig dringt sie ein” (9435-41). Faust tells Wagner, 
“Doch werdet ihr nie Herz zu Herzen schaffen, Wenn es euch nicht 
von Herzen geht” (544-5). That occurs again and again in Part II: 
Faust says to Helena, “Das ist gar leicht, es muss von Herzen gehn” 
(9377). Phorkyas says: “Denn es muss von Herzen gehen, Was 
auf Herzen wirken soll” (9685-6). 

Faust says: “Nur was der Augenblick erschafft das kann er niitzen” 
(685). Mephistopheles says: “Doch der den Augenblick ergreift, 
Das ist der rechte Mann” (2016-17). Faust says to Helena: “Dasein 
ist Pflicht und war’s ein Augenblick” (9418). Faust’s world-famous 
“Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben” (4727), wherein he 
meant nothing more esoteric than that life takes its meaning from 
the environs, finds repeated confirmation in Part I, one of the com- 
monest words of which is Spiegel. Indeed it was in a Spiegel that 
Faust first looked and exclaimed “Ist’s méglich, ist das Weib so 
schon?” whereupon he, and the tragedy, turned to sensual enjoy- 
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ment. The references to flying in both parts are so similar as 
to leave no doubt, and so numerous that quotation is unnecessary. 
Faust’s lines 


Was du ererbt von deinen Vatern hast, 

Erwirk es um es zu besitzen (682-3) 
find a perfect elaboration in the advice of the Chorus to Faust in 
lines 9482-90 wherein Faust is told all the things he will have to do 
if he wishes really to possess in peace the most beautiful and lofty 
treasure “Auf Erden.” The same poet wrote both passages but it 
was naturally the one from his youthful days that caught the popular 
fancy. 

In Part I Faust says “Das Wunder ist des Glaubens liebstes Kind” 
(766); this turns up in Part II as “Wer Wunder hofft, der starke 
seinen Glauben” (5056). The Biirgermddchen are disgusted because 
the good-looking boys run around after common girls when they could 
have “Gesellschaft . . . die allerbeste” (843-35). In Part II the 
Chorus rings a change on this theme to the effect that women are not 
“Wahlerinnen.” Just so it is a man they bestow, under appropriate 
circumstances, “volles Recht” (9393-9400). Wagner can see only 
a poodle, no ghost (1147-77). Only Homunculus can “see” Faust’s 
dream (6903-20). Mephistopheles: “Ich sehe nichts” (6923). The 
entire reading world knows Wagner’s “Und wie wir’s dann so herr- 
lich weit gebracht” (573). The Sphinx really brings Faust to the 
point of great achievement in Part II through leading him to Chiron: 
“Wenn er dir steht, so hast du’s weit gebracht” (7201). 

The Dichter pays his profound respects to his colleagues (134-157). 
Nereus returns to the subject eight thousand lines later and recalls 
how the poet, Homer in this case, did precisely what the Dichter 
had said (8116-7). It is Nereus too who says, apropos progress, 
that here are men who might be, to judge from their efforts, gods, 
“Und doch verdammt sich immer selbst zu gleichen” (8097). Early 
in Part I Mephistopheles had already told Faust that, do what he 
might, “Du bleibst doch immer was du bist” (1809). The latter 
expression took with the reading public because of its greater sim- 
plicity. 

With solemn dignity Helena informs the Chorus what their duties 
are around the house: “Denn nichts zu dndern hat fiir sich der 
Knecht Gewalt” (8559). This finds its parallel in the condition 
of Faust’s old study when he returns to it after decades of absence 
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(6566 ff). Both take place in Part II, but the study itself is carried 
over from Part I. Mephistopheles’ “. . . denn alles was entsteht, 
Ist werth dass es zu Grunde geht” (1339-40) sounds as if written 
for the special benefit of Homunculus, his origin and his taking off. 
The Holy Roman Empire is disposed of in Auerbachs Keller by the 
students with the aid of a song that is at once “garstig” and “politisch.” 
This was written however before 1806. It remained for Mephis- 
topheles and Faust to finish the description in lines (10260-73) after 
the event, do it though they did in a fashion that would apply to a 
state of revolution in any empire at any time. 

In the Prolog the Lord admits the necessity of the Devil (336-43): 
“Des Menschen TAatigkeit kann allzuleicht erschlaffen.”° That is 
expanded upon, significantly enough, by the Sphinx in Part II, “Dem 
frommen Manne nothig wie dem bésen” (7134-37). There is hardly 
a line in German literature better known than Mephistopheles’ “Ein 
Theil von jener Kraft, Die stets das Bése will und stets das Gute 
schafit” (1336-7). Helena changes that to “Gutes wendest du zum 
Bésen um” (9073). That there is a contrast here rather than a 
parallel need not disturb. Frequently we have contrasts in the two 
Parts. It is hardly possible, by way of illustration, for a poet to 
draw a sharper contrast than Goethe has drawn between Gretchen 
and her mother in Part I, and the Mutter und Tochter poem in Part 
II (5178-98). The latter mother is not much more than a Marthe 
Schwerdtlein turned pseudo-altruist. 

We find also parallel constructions even where there is but faint 
factual relationship. Mephistopheles says, 


Der ganze Strudel strebt nach oben; 
Du glaubst zu schieben und du wirst geschoben (4116-7). 


The Heermeister says, 


Wie tobt’s in diesen wilden Tagen! 

Ein jeder schligt und wird erschlagen (4812-3). 
Such a doublet however is not nearly so significant as one of this 
nature: 
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Lynceus says: 

Thr gliicklichen Augen 

Was je ihr gesehen, 

Es sei wie es wolle, 

Es war doch so sch6n!® (11300-3). 
Mephistopheles, masked as a Professor, says, “Und wenn ihr euch 
nur selbst vertraut/ Vertrauen euch die andern Seelen” (2021-2), 
Chiron changes that to “Wenn einer wirkt, die andern alle loben’ 
(7380). 

On the broad subject of skepticism, important in the study of 
Faust, Goethe never changed his mind throughout the entire six dec 
ades during which he worked on the tragedy. Skeptiker: “Auf Teufe 
reimt der Zweifel nur” (4361). Canzler: “Natur ist Siinde, Geis 
ist Teufel/ Sie hegen zwischen sich den Zweifel” (4900-1). Nor di¢ 
he change his mind regarding women. Hexenmeister: “Denn, geht 
es zu des Bésen Haus/ Das Weib hat tausend Schritt voraus” (3980 
1). Chorfiihrerin: “Vorschnell und théricht, echt wahrhaftes Weib 
gebild” (9128). Nor did he vary in his attitude toward what wo 
today be called a defense mechanism. Recall the scene ““Am Brunnen 
(3544-86) and compare it with the Canzler’s philosophy: 


Der darf auf Schand’ und Frevel pochen 

Der auf Mitschuldigste sich stiitzt, 

Und: Schuldig! hérst du ausgesprochen 

Wo Unschuld nur sich selber schiitzt. 
There is a studied difference between the two but only because 
have moved up from the town pump to the imperial court. 

The Devil actually cures women in Part II (6310-76) as he, whe 
masked as a Professor in Part I, advised the would-be medical stt 
dent to go about his task (2009-36). The entire cultured world 
calls without difficulty Mephistopheles’ discourse on the futility o/ 
logic and the figure of the “Weber-Meisterstiick” (1918-35). 
essentials of that are carried over to Part II, lines 11507-10 in cc 
nection with Faust’s first speech as a blind man. Mephistophele 
tries to console Gretchen by saying “Freud’ muss Leid, Leid mu 
Freude haben” (2923). Helena remarks to Faust, under the sar 
circumstance—in this case the death of Euphorion, in the former 
death of Marthe’s husband—‘“Der Freude folgt sogleich/ Grimmi 


®6The note to Thomas’ Faust on this passage reads: “The words recall a 
from Goethe’s poem Der Briutigam (1829): Wie es auch sei, das Leben, es 


gut.” 





21-2), 
loben” 
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Pein” (9903-4). Faust resigned his professorship in Part I because 
he could get nowhere through such activity, and in Part II, Chiron 
tells the same Faust, 


Selbst Pallas kommt als Mentor nicht zu Ehren. 

Am Ende treiben sie’s nach ihrer Weise fort, 

Als wenn sie nicht erzogen waren (7342-4). 
Mephistopheles ridicules the love-sick “Parchen” in the garden scene 
of I and then, as Phorkyas, derides Faust and Helena in their garden 
scene (9419-34): “Buchstabirt in Liebes-Fibeln/Tandeind griibelt 
nur am Liebeln,” etc. Mephistopheles’ rage at Faust when he lands 
in the mountains at the beginning of Act IV could have been lifted 
literally from “Wald und Hohle”: the Devil thinks his protege is 
crazy for staying around such places. There is even a similarity 
between the abuse the Erd-Geist heaps on Faust (512-3) and the stern 
attitude of Phorkyas to Helena (8754-8809), though this could be 
overemphasized. Moreover, whatever may be the proper interpreta- 
tive attitude toward the reference to Helena in Part I, “Du siehst 
mit diesem Trank im Leibe/ Bald Helenen in jedem Weibe” (2603- 
4), it remains a factual argument that the same Devil said to Faust, 
eight thousand lines later, “Ich sage Fraun; denn ein fiir allemal/ 
Denk’ ich die Schénen im Plural!” (10174-5). 

There are two specimens of repercussions that stand by themselves, 
unmistakable and unique. When Faust is to be rejuvenated, the 
Devil suggests (2352-2361) a striking plan: Faust is to go out, stake 
off a small piece of ground, hoe it, manure it, live like an animal 
with the animals, and be thereby rejuvenated until his eightieth year. 
Faust refuses; he says that makes no appeal to him at all: “Ich 
kann mich nicht bequemen/ Den Spaten in die Hand zu nehmen.” 
The word Spaten is never forgotten by anyone who has read Faust 
carefully. The word somehow sticks. . 

And then we come to the very close of Part II. “Das enge Leben” 
(2364) is over; we have now “ein weites Land” (11517). The Le- 
muren are now wielding the spade, digging of course Faust’s grave. 
The blind old man comes out on the balcony of his palace, gropes 
his way along till he reaches the door-jamb, and delivers a speech, 
beginning with the words, “Wie das Geklirr der Spaten mich ergetzt!” 
It is an unconscious cut-back to Part I. 

Then take Phiole. It is an unusual word; it is not a German word 
at all; it is a Greek word. Flasche would have done as well. All 
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the world knows how it is used in the would-be suicide scene: “Ich 
griisse dich, du einzige Phiole!” (690). Its contents were to relieve 
Faust of life. Then comes Homunculus of Part II, invested with 
life by scientific means, and he moves around in another Phiole 
(common, from line 6864 on, used frequently, but in stage directions), 
Goethe obviously liked the word; he had his favorites among words. 

Nor is this all. We know how Homunculus and his Phiole came 
to grief. In the scene in the Witches Kitchen, of all places, the Kater 
describes the famous “grosse Kugel”: 

Das ist die Welt; 

Sie steigt und fullt 

Und rollt bestandig; 

Sie klingt wie Glas; 

Wie bald bricht das! 

Ist hoh! inwendig. 

Hier glanzt sie sehr, 

Und hier noch mehr, 

Ich bin lebendig! 

Mein lieber Sohn, 

Halt dich davon! 

Du musst sterben! 

Sie ist von Thon, 

Es gibt Scherben. 
This bit of doggerel is poles removed from Homunculus, and yet there 
is an ineffable something about the rhymed nonsense that seems to 
foreshadow Homunculus and his Galatean end. 

There are many more parallels between the two Parts of Faust, 
some of which are unimportant but none of which is wholly negligible. 
Mephistopheles says, “Und, weil mein Fasschen triibe lauft/ So ist 
die Welt auch auf der Neige” (4094-5). Then he says, two thousand 
lines later, ““Bedenkt: der Teufel, der ist alt” (6817). Nature is 


virtually the same in both Parts, so is the species of vulgarity. Each § 


has its ““Nordisches Phantom,” its “Idol,” and ravens; the cleanliness 
of Gretchen’s room finds its counterpart in the orderliness of Helena’s 
home; Faust wins over Valentin about as the Kaiser wins over the 
Gegen-Kaiser—it is really a “Tarnkappe” battle in both instances— 
the Church’s ability to claim, usurp, appropriate and digest whole 
lands with all their belongings is emphasized with equal force in 
each Part; Faust’s signature is got for the contract with Mephisto- 
pheles somewhat as the Kaiser’s signature is got for the inflated 
money; Mephistopheles has to get Helena for Faust just as truly 
as he got Gretchen for him, though there is considerable difference in 
the réle played by jewels; the two university scenes are very much 
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alike; anyone can see and feel, even if he did not know, that the 
Walpurgisnacht scenes were both written by the same poet; and 
Mephistopheles shouts his “gerichtet” over Gretchen at the close 
of Part I just as he claims Faust’s soul at the close of Part II, until 
in each case the Devil is routed, with a “gerettet” in Part I, and 
a veritable ascension following on his own “Ein grosser Aufwand, 
schmahlich! ist verthan” (11837) in Part II. 

There is too a parallel of what may be called absolutism that is 
of significance. The process by which Faust was rejuvenated in Part 
I is familiar. When he rejected the Devil’s plan of hoeing himself, 
as it were into perennial youth, the Devil says, very well, “So muss 
denn doch die Hexe dran” (2365). She can brew the “Trank.” 
Faust is surprised that the Devil himself cannot make it. The latter 
explains his complete inability and then says, “der Teufel hat sie’s 
zwar gelehrt/ Allein der Teufel kann’s nicht machen” (2378-9). Faust 
accepts this without further ado. 

In Part II, Euphorion (Byron) has vanished, leaving his clothes, 
mantle, and lyre behind in the hands of Phorkyas-Mephistopheles, 
who literally shouts that while he cannot give men poetic talents, 
he can lend them, Elijah-Elisha fashion, Euphorion’s mantle: “Und 
kann ich die Talente nicht verleihen/ Verborg’ ich wenigstens das 
Kleid” (9960-1). There is an appreciable difference between the two 
cases, but the latter one is superior to the former. 

This paper was written up to this point when one of the writer’s stu- 
dents laid on his desk the article entitled Goethe’s Faust, Part I as a source 
of Part II.”? The author, William J. Keller, has listed, without elaborate 
comment and without a single reference to the Faust-bibliography, 
fifty-three parallels between the two Parts of the tragedy. The sur- 
prising and reassuring phase of his list lies in the fact that he has 
used only three* parallels referred to by the present writer, and even 


7The article is in Modern Language Notes, XXXIII, (1918) 342-352. The 
finding of it was one of those pleasures that occur with signal infrequency. 
The present writer was in the United States Army, in France and Germany, 
from the summer of 1917 to the summer of 1919, and feels therefore that he 
may be pardoned for not having known it from the beginning. His attention 
was called to it by Walter Wallace. His entire class in Faust during the academ- 
ic year 1934-5 has been so helpful in his attempt to approach Faust from the 
present angle that their names are all deserving of mention: Louis Friedman, 
Albert E. Graham, Alene R. Henderson, Wentworth S. Morris, C. A. Peairs, 
ss ( B. Rea, Ella B. Sammeck, Fred M. Wilson, and Mr. Wallace. 
church’s tendency to confiscate private property, the disturbance scenes 
(“Verwegene Stérung”), and the help given by Mephistopheles in securing 
first Gretchen then Helena. 
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these he has used in order to illustrate different points. He regards 
“Faust I as text, and Faust II as the aging poet’s commentary on 
his earlier inspired utterances.’ His concluding words are: “This 
rather mechanical enumeration . . . seems to show pretty clearly 
that Goethe, while under the strain of finishing Part II, frequently 
helped himself in matters of detail by once more using material that 
had been previously employed in Part I.” 

Keller’s statement that Part II is “the aging poet’s commentary 
on his earlier inspired utterances” is too strong. There is many an 
inspired passage in Part II, and it is certainly more than a mere 
“commentary.” Moreover, had the problem been this simple it would 
hardly have suffered such neglect: the Faust-bibliography is very 
large. Nor is it safe to assume that Goethe wrote Part II under so 
great a “strain” that he had to reach back and help himself in what 
would be a rather questionable way. If the actual bulk of the two 
Parts were reversed there would be more reason to accept this theory. 
As Faust stands, however, Part I is, in round numbers, exactly half 
the size of Part II. Where Goethe spent thirty-six years on Part I 
(1770-1806), he spent, apart from his earlier work on Helena, six 


years on Part II (1825-1831). This would mean that where he | 


spent twelve years on Part I he spent, proportionately, one year 
on Part II, though the initiated and observing will not be misled by 
such figures. 

The facts would seem to be these: The most serious blemish on 
Part II is the similarity between Acts I and IV. There is reason to 
complain that Act IV contains padding. It is easier to write a long 
work hurriedly that to write a short work carefully. Mephistopheles 
himself says (10690), “Gewéhnlich geht’s am Ende scharf.” If Goe- 
the ever wrote anything under a real “strain” it was to be sure 
Act IV. We know how he supplied the clean, white paper for the act 
when the others had already been finished, merely by way of seeing 
how large the finished work was going to be—and as an incentive 
to make it a finished work. And had Goethe adopted the dramatic 


®%By way of showing how slowly Faust reached the broader and more general 
circle of readers, no item in the Faust-bibliography is more enlightening than 
Witkowski’s Die Handlung des sweiten Teils von Goethes Faust, Leipzig, 1898, 
46 pages. This was Witkowski’s “Akademische Antrittsvorlesung.” We could 
then reasonably look for something that would resemble daring erudition. The 
actual plot is what we get. If Witkowski suspected that there is any factual, 
line-for-line bearing of Part II on Part I, he preserved a perfect silence, in this 
essay, regarding it. 
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method Schiller used in Maria Stuart, he could have omitted Part 
I entirely, had Faust’s earlier life pass in review, and all that we 
would miss would be a number of immortal winged words, and the 
details of the Gretchen tragedy. For even these there would have 
been abundant room in Part II. But this is a futile suggestion. 
Goethe wrote two Fausts; indeed even four. It was a way he had, 
The Faust-bibliography, however, has concerned itself far too spar- 
ingly with the similarity of his last two Fausts. 

This paper lays no claim to control of this bibliography: there 
may be, somewhere, articles other than Keller’s on the subject. An 
argument against such an assumption is the utter silence of the 
leading Faust editors. Thomas brings the matter to the fore once."® 
He finds lines 6231-8 “a very perplexing passage.” Scherer felt it 
was a “reminiscence of an earlier plan that was dropped.” As will 
be shown a little later, “reminiscences” played a surprisingly dor- 
mant réle in the writing of Part II. Thomas feels that Faust’s rea- 
sons for aligning himself with Mephistopheles are dissimilar to those 
given in Part I. It is impossible for the present writer to find a 
problem here. Faust never even intimated in Part I that he was 
giving all his reasons for abandoning academic life. And in the lines 
“Und um nicht ganz verséiumt, allein zu leben/ Mich doch zuletzt 
dem Teufel iibergeben” we find nothing more disturbing than an 
elaboration of his argument from Part I. Faust exploits about all 
the possibilities of the monologue in Part I, but he made it clear 
from the beginning that society he must have. Having always as- 
sociated with people—students and professors—the first thing we may 
expect him to do, whether he wants to or not, is to go reconnoitering 
for new allies. The Faustbuch, the Puppenspiel, and Goethe’s own 
Prolog make the Devil his most likely and logical comrade. 

Full, even wordy, though Petsch’s notes are, he is silent in this 
connection. Writing only ten years ago, however, he does say this: 
“Der ‘Faust’ ist fiir die Menschheit geschrieben, und langst in die 
Weltliteratur eingegangen; aber nur ein Deutscher wird ihn verstehen 
kénnen.” This is pathetic; so wholly so that it puts a strain on our 
faith in one German scholar’s dependability. In some hopelessly 
unimportant ways it is possible for only a German to understand 


10Thomas does to be sure comment on the few lines where Faust purposely, 
and as a part of the general scheme, repeats and recalls words from Part I. 
See especially lines 11406-7 and their cross-references in Part I.» This, however, 
is another matter—one that may be taken for granted. 
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Faust. There is for example the vexatious problem attached to the 
impossibility of perfect bilingualism: Goethe was a German. 

But the understanding of Faust is everybody’s affair, and nobody’s. 
If we are to confine our efforts to understanding precisely what Faust 
meant to Goethe, then scholarship has a nice task, one to be under- 
taken only by the quite select few. We have, however, hundreds 
of German explainers of Faust, no two of whom agree except on easy} 
issues and plain problems. This is natural. Schnitzler was right 
when he contended that we know very little about ourselves and 
much less about each other. Faust covers the whole of life; and 
what is life? Asked at various times in his own life what he meant 
by Faust, Goethe “hat weise gelichelt.” This has been misinterpreted 
aS many times as there were smiles. What Goethe meant was, “as 
if I knew.” Understanding Faust is nobody’s affair. 

Understanding Faust is everybody’s affair: what does it mean to 
day? What may it mean to me? Were Goethe living today h 
would certainly write a Faust, but not in this form. His illustrations 
would be different pezfoice, his outlook otherwise under duress. Faust 
is not so difficult to understand as Hamlet; for in the former’s philoso 
phy there is not even a suggestion of insanity. There is, however, 
enough Faust-bibliography today to cause a severe mental wrench 
to anyone who tries to control it. It reenforces one’s belief in Goe 
the’s inimitable superiority to study the poem itself; to apply to it 
the Wellentheorie. The poem moves in waves; these become greater 
the closer we come to the end; the nearer we get to Faust’s ow 
sea project. And for this one reason Faust is so completely unre 
mantic: it has a quite definite end; the heroes and heroines are dead 
with the last curtain; there is no more to it; there is no possibility 
of a third part; to write one, even in the spirit of banter and mys 
tification, betrays a misunderstanding of the two finished parts. 

The real problem today is to see the relation of the parts to the 
whole, to see how Goethe came back again and again and became 
caught-up in the aspirations of his hero after both he and his hero 
had got a second breath. Not much can be accomplished by futile 
attempts to make sense out of the Faust-bibliography, a study of 
which causes such inner disquictude at the sight of so much disagree 
ment. 


One final specimen will serve all purposes. John A. Walz reviews in 
the April, 1935, Germanic Review Wilhelm Béhm’s Faust der Nicht 
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faustische. That is a striking title; but here is Walz’s final sen- 
tence: “It is artificial, and in spite of the author’s great efforts, it is 
not supported by the poem itself nor by Goethe’s own comments on 
the poem.” 

Of “‘Goethe’s own comments on the poem,” there are 96 in Bieder- 
mann!! and 1989 in Graf.!* However interesting they may be, there 
is only one that bears heavily on this subject; Goethe preserved an 
almost perfect silence after 1808 regarding the relation of either 
Part of Faust to the other Part. 

On December 6, 1829, Goethe said to Eckermann: 


Da die Conception of Part II so alt ist, und ich seit fiinfzig Jahren dariiber 
nachdenke, so hat sich das imnere Material so sehr gehiuft, dass jetzt das 
Ausscheiden und Ablehnen die schwere Operation ist. Die Erfindung des 

ten Theiles ist wirklich so alt, wie ich sage. Aber dass ich ihn erst 
schreibe, nachdem ich tiber die weltlichen Dinge so viel klarer geworden, 
der Sache zu Gute kommen. Es geht mir damit wie einem, der in seiner 
Jugend sehr viel kleines Silber—und Kupfer-Geld hat, das er wahrend dem 
Lauf seines Lebens immer bedeutender einwechselt, so dass er zuletzt einen 
Jugendbesitz in reinen Goldstiicken vor sich sieht. 

This is more than a mere reference to the little world of Part I and 
the big world of Part II. What Goethe says, reduced to common 
language, is this: When writing Part I, I had nickels, dimes, and 
quarters; when writing Part II, I had ten dollar gold pieces; but it 
is all the same money. 

Goethe was never busier than during the last six years of his life; 
nor did woman, or women, bother him during this final period. Con- 
sequently he could write with greater ease. © .d let us not forget 
that, despite his silence about Part I, there were seven series of 
events that kept it constantly before his mind if not actually before 
his eyes: (1) His friends were reading it and writing him about it; 
(2) the critics were reviewing it and sending him their reviews; (3) 
translators, especially those in France and England, were translating 
it and transferring their results to him, only .too glad to see how he 
would react; (4) artists were painting individual scenes, as general 
illustrations, and in these he took a permanent interest; (5) musicians 
were setting it to music and Goethe himself was greatly pleased to 
see that his poem had aroused such enthusiasm among the champions 
of the other arts; (6) friends were performing, quite before 1829, in 


——_— 


'Goethes Gesprache. Herausgeber: Woldemar Freiherr von Biedermann. Nine 
clumes, Leipzig, 1889-1891. 

12Goethe iiber sein Dichtungen. Von Hans Gerhard Grif, Frankfurt a/M, 
1904. Vol IV, pp. 1-608. 
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an amateurish way, individual scenes, and though not written pri- 
marily for the stage, Faust in this way got an added and unanticipated 
hold on Goethe’s attention; (7) and the imitators were already blos- 
soming forth, many of them, and not merely Lord Byron and Heinrich 
Heine. 

Suppose however the impossible: Goethe had forgotten Part I in 
1824. How could he have helped but repeat? He is dealing with 
the same titular hero. To have had Faust “converted,” with the old 
man sloughed off and the new man taken on, would have been a 
preposterous idea to Goethe; “Es irrt der Mensch so lang er strebt” 
(317). The Lord said that, and Goethe believed it..* Consequently 
the repetitions. Sometimes these are opposites. Think of the curse, 
thirteen-fold in nature, the most sweeping known to literature, pro- 
nounced by Faust in Part I, lines 1587-1606, ending with “Und Fluch 
vor allen der Geduld!” The Erzbischof returns to that in Part II 
and says, “Wer’s Recht hat und Geduld, fiir den kommt auch die 
Zeit” (11040). Faust has now, as was to be expected, perfect respect 
for “Geduld.” That is the lesson from Homunculus and Euphorion. 
Each was a Faustlet; each came to precipitate grief because neither 
had patience. Think of the famous church scene, with the church 
bells, and what they remind of (11251-68). Petsch calls attention to 
their similarity to Hauptmann’s Die versunkene Glocke. There is a 
similarity; because Hauptmann’s drama is his Faust. But why refer 
to Hauptmann? Why not to the Easter scene in Part I, where the 
sounds from the church remind Faust that it is the season of revivifi- 
cation, so why die when otherwise Nature is everywhere taking a 
new lease on ‘ife? Or recall how Mephistopheles says at the very 
close *“Doch leider hat man jetzt so viele Mittel/ Dem Teufel Seel- 


13Friedrich Theodor Vischer, in his Géthes Faust: Neue Beitrige zur Kritik 
des Gedichts, Stuttgart, 1875, says that Goethe’s coming back to Heaven with 
all its celestial apparatus at the close of Part II simply forces him to use as the 
motto of his book Faust’s own words, “O, dass dem Menschen nichts Vollkom- 
menes wird/ Empfind ich nun.” The fact is, Goethe could hardly have done 
anything else; or hardly anything else could have been expected of him. The 
poem began in Heaven, so why, in view of Goethe’s tendency to repeat, should 
it not end in Heaven? The present writer has never found jt easy, incidentally, 
to understand Goethe’s own statement that “Vom Himmel durch die Welt zur 
Hille” would be a fair “idea” of the poem even if it did not wholly give the 
“plot.” Would not “From Heaven through the World to Hell and then back 
up to the World again and finally on to Heaven in the end” be a more accurate 
account? The titular hero is Faust and not Mephistopheles, however nearly 
possible it might have been for Goethe to entitle his work: Mephistopheles: der 
Tragédie erster Theil, and Mephistopheles: der Tragédie zweiter Theil. 
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en zu entziehen” (11614-5). He admitted too at the very beginning 
that, try as he might, he could not wipe out the human race. Or 
think of those finely cut gems of lilting verse that more than once close 
a scene, or give a cue to the scene: “Nach Golde drangt/ Am Golde 
hangt/ Doch alles. Ach wir Armen!” (2802-4), and “Auch kommt 
er an/ Das All der Welt/ Wird vorgestellt/ Im grossen Pan” (5872- 
5). They are the same wherever they occur, yet they are not the 
same in the sense that the Homeric formula found in the Jad or 
Odyssey is the same. Or set “Umnebelnd Himmelsgluth” (3458) 
over against “Umnebelnd heitern Himmelabend” (11264). 

_Many of the essential, the existential, things and themes empha- 
sized in Part II and touching on the broad, general subjects of the 
church, the state, the university, and society, insofar as these directly 
concern life and the having of it more abundantly were already em- 
phasized, already said in Part I, “Nur mit ein bisschen andern Wor- 
ten” (3461). 

















THE POPULARITY OF ENGLISH TRAVEL 
BOOKS ABOUT THE NEAR EAST, 
1775-1825 


By WAttaAce CABLE BROWN 
University of Kansas City 


The place of the Near East’ in English commercial and political 
activities constitutes one of the most significant chapters in the over- 
seas history of Great Britain,? and the influence of this relationship 
on the literature and social life in England is widely recognized? 
The most important era of English interest in the Near East began 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and not until then did 
this region become generally known to the people at home through 
accurate first-hand accounts by Englishmen. Before 1750 relatively 
few British travellers—whose interests were mainly in trade or re- 
ligion—had invaded the Near East; and it is clear from their reports 
that most of them had taken full advantage of the poetic license 
of a pre-scientific age, and of the privilege of the pioneer traveller, 
to mingle inextricably fact and fiction.* Even as late as 1738 4 
traveller in northeastern Africa felt obliged to disillusion his English 


1The Near East is commonly defined as that territory lying around the eastern 
half of the Mediterranean Sea, between the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and bordering the Red Sea south of 
Egypt. Broadly this includes modern Albania, Greece, Bulgaria, Turkey in 
Europe and Asia, Palestine, Persia, Arabia, Abyssinia, Egypt, and Tripoli. 

2See, for example, the following special studies: J. R. Seeley, The Expansion 
of England, London, 1901; Sir Arnold Wilson, The Persian Gulf, Oxford, 1928; 
and G. A. Ballard, Rulers of the Indian Ocean, London, 1928. 

3See W. G. Rice, “Turk, Moor, and Persian in English Literature from 1550 
to 1660” [Harvard doctoral dissertation, 1926, now being prepared for publica- 
tion]; Martha P. Conant, The Oriental Tale in England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, New York, 1908; Edna Osborne, “Oriental Diction and Theme in English 
Verse, 1740-1840,” University of Kansas Humanistic Studies (1916-21) m,°‘1-142; 
J. B. Botsford, English Society in the Eighteenth Century, as Influenced from 
Overseas, New York, 1924; A. S. Turberville, English Men and Manners in the 
Eighteenth Century, Oxford, 1926; and A. E. Richardson, Georgian England, 
London, 1931. 

4See, for an illuminating account of this subject, W. G. Rice, “Early English 
Travelers to Greece and the Levant,” University of Michigan Publications (1933), 
x, 205-60. 
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readers about the traditional ideas of monsters supposed to exist 
there: : 


. . some persons perhaps may be surprized that they have been so little, if at 
all, entertained with an Account of such strange and wonderful Objects, as might 
be expected from This Country. Now, in Answer to this, it may be observed that 
the natural and ordinary Course of Things is much the same in Barbary as in other 
Places; each Species . . . keeping inviolably to Itself . . . few, I presume, if any 
. . . Instances can be fairly urged in favour of the old observation that Africa is 
always producing some new Monster.5 


Although in the first half of the eighteenth century the English 
reading public showed considerable interest in the Near East, par- 
ticularly in the oriental tale, yet this interest was almost wholly 
the product of French accounts of the Near East or of French trans- 
lations of the Arabian Nights.© It was not until the last quarter 
of the century that new developments brought 


the Orient much nearer to England than ever before. . . In letters, this modern 
spirit was first expressed by the increased number of travelers’ accounts, and 
by the accompanying activity of orientalists under the guidance of Sir William 
Jones. 


Throughout the eighteenth century, however, several important con- 
ditions contributed to the growth of a direct interest in the Near East, 
and provided new and powerful incentives to travel there. It is 
well known that this century witnessed an increase of travelling to 
all parts of the world. It was the great period of English colonial 
expansion; it was the hey-day of the Grand Tour;® and by the end 
of the century the newly enriched middle classes, who earlier would 
never have dreamt of crossing the channel, began touring abroad, 
many of them with their entire families.® Three important factors 
directed this stream of travellers eastward. One was the growing 


5Thomas Shaw, Travels . . . to Several Parts of Barbary and the Levant, Lon- 
don, 1738, p. 261. 

6See, for an authoritative treatment of this subject, Conant, of cit., pp. 1-72. 

TIbid., pp. 255-6. 

8See W. E. Mead, The Grand Tour in the Eighteenth Century, New York, 1914. 

9Cf. the following early-nineteenth century commentary on this subject: 

“Nor is this spirit of enterprise [among travellers] confined to the gentlemen 
of England, but pervades alike the softer sex. One lady of rank and great 
talent has taken up her permanent abode at the convent of Mar Elias, on Mount 
Lebanon; another has accompanied her husband and family of young children, 
nurse-maids and all, across the dreary desert, from Cairo to Jerusalem; while 
a third, of still more adventurous spirit, has climbed, by the help of a ladder of 
ropes, to the summit of Pompey’s Pillar.” William Macmichael, The Gold- 
Headed Cane, London, 1828, pp. 157-8. 
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interest in scientific archaeology, which by the middle of the century 
had caused many Englishmen on the Grand Tour to extend their 
itinerary to Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt.” A second factor was 
the focusing of English colonial interests on India;'t and a third 
was the effect upon travelling of the continental wars, which, during 
the latter part of the century, closed western Europe to sight-seers.!* 
As a result of these conditions, throngs of English travellers toured 
the countries of the Near East in the early nineteenth century, if 
we are to believe the abundant testimony of contemporary writers. 
One of these in the Quarterly Review, for example, declares that, 





} 

No man is now accounted a traveller who has not bathed in the Eurotas and 
; tasted the olives of Attica; while, on the other hand, it is an introduction to 
the best company, and a passport to literary distinction, to be a member of the 
‘Athenian Club,’ and to have scratched one’s name upon a fragment of the 
Parthenon.13 


‘! And another, in the Eclectic Review, observes: 


How times are altezed since the tour of Europe, the grand tour, was the 
ne plus ultra of gentlemen travellers! No one can now pretend to have seen 
Mik the world who has not made one of a party of pleasure up the Nile or taken a 
eh ride on camel-back across the: Syrian desert. As for France and Flanders and 
fete Switzerland, our next-door ncighbors, they may serve John Bull very well for 
‘Mh — but to have seen those countries is no longer worth speaking 
putt of. 


William Macmichael, in his biography of famous English physicians, 


\ 10See, for an interesting and reliable account of the most important English 
group which took part in these archaeological activities in the Near East, Lionel 
{ Cust and Sidney Colvin, History of the Society of Dilettanti, London, 1898. 
11British supremacy in India and England’s empire struggles with France and 
Russia turned the attention of Englishmen to the Near East as strategic territory 
through which lay all overland routes to India: see W. E. H. Lecky, History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century, New York, 1878-90; J. A. R. Marriott, 
The Eastern Question, Oxford, 1917; and A. L. P. Dennis, Eastern Problems at 
the Close of the Eighteenth Century, Cambridge (Mass.), 1901. 


12This situation was continued into the early nineteenth century by the Napole- 
onic wars; note the following contemporary comment: 

“The exclusion of Englishmen from those parts of the continent which were 
formerly the chief objects of inquiry to the curious, has of late years induced 
many of our travellers to direct their attention to a country [Greece] highly 
interesting from the wrecks which it contains of ancient grandeur, and from the 
contrast between its former state of glory and its present degradation.” Quarter- 
ly Review (July, 1814), x1, 458. 
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3 13Loc. cit. 

<a \4Eclectic Review, N. S. (April, 1824), xx1, 306-7; see also N. S. (Jan., 1824), 
4 xxI, 1. Cf. Scott’s eloquent tribute to his contemporaries’ first-hand knowledge 
Pe of the Near East and the popularity of travelling there: The Talisman, Edin- 


sith burgh, 1871, pp. 1-2. 
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The Gold-Headed Cane, makes the following startling comparison be- 
tween the extent of travelling to the Near East in the mid-eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth century: 


Dr. Askew had been in his youth a great traveller; at least he was so con- 
sidered in those days, for he had been absent from England three years [1746- 
9], and had, during that time, visited Hungary, and resided at Athens and 
Constantinople. .. . In consequence of these peregrinations, he was regarded on 
his return . . . as no ordinary A eey but one who had enjoyed most unusual 
advantages. . . This will perhaps hardly be credited at the present moment 
[1826], when it is scarcely possible to turn the corner of a street without meeting 
an Englishman recently arrived, either from the borders of the Red Sea, the 
cataracts of the Nile, or the ruins of Palmyra. Interviews with the Beys and 
Pashas of the empire of Mohamet have now-a-days succeeded to the usual pre- 
sentations at the courts of the Continent; and the camel, the firman, and the 
Tartar, have been substituted for the ordinary facilities of the poste, the pass- 
ports, and the couriers of the beaten roads of civilized Europe.!® 


It is natural that, with hundreds of people visiting a distant region, 
many of them should feel impelled to publish accounts of their travels; 
and, because of the strangeness and glamor of the Near East, this 
region offered to Englishmen an especially rich field for comment 
and description. The half century between 1775 and 1825 witnessed 
the publication of an almost uninterrupted stream of Near East travel 
books, which as a group have been completely overlooked by students 
of English literary history. In fact, the whole subject of travel 
literature in this period has been inadequately studied.. This in- 
difference is curious in the light of the facts (1) that philosophical 
speculation about the nature of man had at that time excited such 
a deep interest in the habits of people living in distant parts of the 
world,’® and (2) that before 1825 the travel book had assumed an 
important place as a popular type of literature." 


15Macmichael, op. cit., pp. 156-7. 

16Some use of travel-book material from this point of view has been made 
in recent studies, the best known of which are: C. B. Tinker, Nature’s Simple Plan, 
Princeton (N. J.), 1922; H. N. Fairchild, The Noble Savage, New York, 1928; 
and Benjamin Bissell, The American Indian in English Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century, New Haven, 1925. 


17In 1792, for example, the following comment appeared in the translator’s 
Preface to a German travel book: 

“Who, that has been taught to relish at all the pleasures of reading, can re- 
frain from enquiring after almost every new book of travels, the publication of 
which is announced? Hardly a fine lady can stray to France or Italy, after her 
beauty has withered with her virtue, and her wit has ceased to be fashionable; 
Scarce can one of those travelling governors by trade, to whose care the finish- 
ing of the education of our young men of fortune is so wisely entrusted,—visit 
a new set of inns, or ride another relay of post horses, on the continent; Not 
a half-pay captain attends as toad-eater on some valetudinary man of fortune, 
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There are at least three important reasons why the Near East 
travel books in particular should not be ignored. First, the unusually 
large number and great popularity of these books alone give them 
significance. Second, the travellers emphasized in their accounts many 
of the dominant ideas which were then current at home, the popu- 
larity of the travel books in turn reinforcing the vogue of these ideas. 
And third, the materials and interpretations of the Near East which 
appear in the travel books captured the ‘magination of numerous 
writers in England, and created a large body of literature of which 
the Near East is the theme or background. It would be impracticable 
to deal adequately with all three of these subjects in the scope of a 
single article. I shall therefore limit myself, in the remainder of this 
paper, to the demonstration of the popularity of the travel books, 
and reserve the other two subjects for later treatment. 

The great popularity of this group of books in the period, 1775- 
1825, is clearly indicated by the continuous attention given them in 
contemporary magazines. It is hardly possible to open a single 
issue of a periodical of the time without encountering a review or 
a listing of some new travel account of the Near East. In the Eclec- 
tic Review alone, for example, forty-six extensive reviews of Near 
East travel books, some of them continuing through several issues, 
appeared between 1805 and 1825.8 


going abroad for his health: But Tours, and Travels, and Journies, and Letters, 
are the certain fruits of every such expedition, and are as certainly bestowed, 
with wonderful generosity, on the public. All is called for, and eagerly read.” 
Robert Heron, trans., Niebuhr’s Travels through Arabia . . . Edinburgh, 1792, 
I, viii. : 

Later the Eclectic Review compares the work of the traveller from the point 
of view of a separate kind of writing, favorably with that of the novelist as 
an “agreeable after dinner companion,” and specifically calls travel books a 
“class of literature”: N. S. (Nov., 1820), xiv, 302. 

18See the Eclectic Review, OS., (Nov., 1805) mu, 836-43; (June, 1805) m, 
440-9; (Sept., :806) rv, 756-64; (Oct., 1806) Iv, 852-9; (Nov., 1806) 1v, 943-50; 
(May 1807) v, 365-73; (Sept., 1807) v1, 822-4; (Oct., 1808) vm, 919-24; (Aug., 
1809) x, 689-708; (Sept., 1809) x, 811-30; (Oct., 1809) x, 915-37; (Aug., 1810) 
xm, 673-89; (Oct., 1810) xm, 923-36; (Nov., 1810) xm, 1011-25; (Aug., 1811) 
xiv, 747; (Feb., 1812) xv, 113-26; (Jan., 1812) xv, 12-31; (Mar., 1812) xv, 
235-51; (July, 1812) xvi, 728-42; (Nov., 1812) xvi, 1083-1108; (Nov., 1813) 
xvi, 441-56; (Dec., 1813) xvmt, 646-52. 

N.S., (Dec., 1815) tv, 525-43; (June, 1816) v, 521-38; (July, 1816) v1, 18-42; 
(Sept., 1816) v1, 292-304; (Mar., 1817) vm, 205-20; (April, 1817) vm, 353-72; 
(Nov., 1817) vim, 430-40; (Aug., 1818) x, 97-116; (Sept., 1818) x, 223-40; 
(July, 1819) xm, 55-61; (Feb., 1820) xm, 164-73; (April, 1820) xm, 363-72; 
(May, 1820) xm, 419-32; (Nov., 1820) xv, 301-18; (Dec., 1820) xiv, 526-47; 
(June, 1821) xv, 489-503; (July, 1821) xvi, 23-35; (Oct., 1821) xvi, 289-322; 
(Jan., 1822) xvm, 1-30; (Feb., 1822) xvm, 138-59; (July, 1822) xvm, 39-59; 
(Sept., 1822) xvmt, 193-209; (Oct., 1822) xvm1, 289-316; (Nov., 1822) xvm, 
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Although most of these contemporary reviews, particularly the ones 
before 1800, give little more than a detailed resumé of the contents 
of the travel books, some of them comment specifically on the great 
number of Near East travel accounts and the popular enthusiasm 
for them. Two significant comments appear at the beginning of the 
period, in the Critical Review for 1775 and 1776, in connection with 
two extensive reviews of Richard Chandler’s Travels im Asia Minor 
and Travels in Greece. In the first one the writer remarks: “It was 
not without some anxiety for the favourable attention of our readers, 
that we found ourselves obliged to extend the account of these Travels 
through the extraordinary number of five successive Reviews.’”!® And 
in the second review the following comment proves that the writer’s 
anxiety, with regard to the favorable reception of his article on a 
Near East travel book was groundless: “As many of our readers 
were pleased to approve of the circumstantial account we gave of the 
former work [Travels in Asia Minor], we shall adopt the same method 
in reviewing the present volume [Travels in Greece].””° 

But the most conclusive magazine evidence of the popularity of 
Near East travel books appears after 1800, when this popularity 
was well established and when book-reviewing had become more fully 
developed. Thus the Eclectic Review remarks in 1806 that “the pres- 
ent circumstances of the Ottoman dominions in general, but par- 
ticularly of European Turkey, have long excited, in an uncommon 
degree, the attention and expectation of the public.”** And in 1809 
the same magazine explains what it fears is a premature review of 
Lord Valentia’s Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red Sea, 
Abyssinia, and Egypt on the grounds of the impatience of the public: 


Though time has hardly yet permitted us to read more than the first volume 
of this magnificent work, we presume the avidity of the public curiosity, re- 
specting a performance so splendidly announced, will warrant us to give an ab- 
stract of this first portion of it, before we proceed any further.22 


Also the Edinburgh Review notes, about the same time, that the at- 


443-60; (Jan., 1823) x1x, 68-75; (Feb., 1823) xrx, 155-60; (Sept., 1823) xx, 253- 
60; (Jan., 1824) xx1, 1-33; (Mar., 1824) xx1, 247-61; (April, 1824) xx1, 306-24; 
(June, 1824) xx1, 548-57; (Aug., 1824) xxm, 150-3; (Nov., 1824) xxm, 475-78; 
(Aug., 1825) xxiv, 138-53; (Oct., 1825) xxiv, 298-320; and (Nov., 1825) xxiv, 
418-39. 

Critical Review (Oct., 1775) x1, 290. 

20(April, 1776) x1, 249. 

21Eclectic Review, O. S. (Oct., 1806), rv, 852. 

220. S. (Aug., 1809) x, 689. 
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tention of all Englishmen had been turned to the Near East because 
the activities of Napoleon there had made it the strategic region be- 
tween England and India: 


At that period . . . young gentlemen and old ladies were almost as curious 
about the best road to India as about the pleasantest route to the Lakes of 
Cumberland. . . The glorious march of Alexander—the humble path of Tom 
Corryat—the bloody track of Nadir Shah and the Journal of Foster—were all, 
in their turn, examined with minute attention.2% 

In 1812 the Eclectic Review, after commenting on “that inquisitive- 
ness which has of late years so eagerly and indiscriminately caught 
at information concerning any country and all countries, as appears 
from the reception given to such an unprecedented multitude of books 


of travels,” refers to Greece in particular as, 


one of the selected countries composing that world in the imagination, which is 
the scene of enthusiastically affecting historical recollections; which scene in the 
imagination becomes more strongly pictured and defined, by means of accounts 
given of those real tracts of the earth, to which the mind has its corresponding 
territories of the same name.2* 
And in 1813 the Quarterly Review leaves no room for doubt when 
it states emphatically that “the last and present year have been 
abundant .. . in accounts of the countries bordering upon the -Medi- 
terranean.’’?° 

By 1815 even such a relatively inaccessible part of the Near East 
as Albania had been so well reported in travel books like those of 
J. C. Hobhouse and Henry Holland, and these books had had such 
a vogue, that the Edinburgh could remark in a review of the latter’s 
work: 


It is but a few years since Mr. Gibbon could say with truth, that the country 
which is the principal theatre of these travels was as little known to the civi- 
lized world as the wilds of North America. There is, however, no longer the 
same room for this reproach.26 
And the following statement, in the same magazine for 1816, apropos 
of Thomas Legh’s Journey in Egypt, is an index of the high favor 
in which an enthusiasm for the countries of the Near East was held 


by even the most captious critics of that period: 


23Edinburgh Review (Jan., 1814), xx, 409-10. 

°4Eclectic Review, O. S. (Feb., 1812) xv, 118; see also O. S (Nov., 1812) 
xvi, 1085. 

25Quarterly Review (Oct., 1813) x, 175. 

°6Edinburgh Review (Oct., 1815) xxv, 455. 
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The interest which the geography of Africa, and the condition of its popula- 
tion, have excited amongst us of late years, is still not’ extinct; and we are de- 
sirous of contributing all in our power to maintain this spirit; convinced that the 
object & one well worthy to engage the curiosity and feelings of a cultivated 


people. 

It is clear from the contemporary reviews of travel books that 
by the 1820’s the most famous parts of the Near East had been thor- 
oughly explored, and the materials amply recorded for the benefit 
of the great host of arm-chair adventurers at home. Concerning 
Egypt, for example, the Eclectic Review declares in 1822 that “in 
every point of view . . . Egypt is an object of the highest interest, 
and is likely to become increasingly such’”;** and in the same year 
the Quarterly notes: “If the old ‘Land of Egypt’ be not thoroughly 
known, it is not from any want of travellers and travel-writers.”” 
According to the Eclectic, Palestine was equally well known by this 
time: “All that learned speculation and research could do to illus- 
trate the topography of Palestine has been accomplished.’*° And 
Blackwood’s Magazine emphasizes “the most ample information,” 
which was then available about Greece: 


Of the physiognomy of the landscape, of the ruins, and of the scenes, hal. 
lowed by the exploits of patriotism, the literary portion of the public possess the 
most ample information, in the myriads of costly volumes with which the 
artists and scholars of every European nation have so industriously furnished 
their libraries.31 


The great number and popularity of travel books about the Near 
East is indicated not only by the testimony of contemporary maga- 
zines, but also by the existing evidence of the actual number of such 
books published and the number of editions through which the most 
popular of them went. I have thus far compiled a bibliography of 
seventy®? separate titles of these books published in England between 
1775 and 1825, comprising in all eighty-seven substantial volumes. 
There are doubtless additional Near East travel accounts in private 


27(Dec., 1816) xxv, 422. 

*8Eclectic Review, N. S. (Nov., 1822) xvmi, 451. 

2°Quarterly Review (Oct., 1822) xxvmt, 60. 

30Eclectic Review, N. S. (Jan., 1822) xvu, 1; see also N. S. (Oct., 1825) 
XXIV, 152-3. 

31Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Oct., 1822) xm, 467-8. 

32For this bibliography, which has since been supplemented in a few instances, 
see my dissertation, “The Near East as Theme and Background in English Litera- 
ture, 1775-1825, with Special Emphasis on the Literature of Travel,” University 
of Michigan, 1934. 
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libraries, particularly in England, which have not yet been catalogued, 
and many others which have disappeared in the intervening years, 
Of these seventy books, at least fifteen appeared in more than one 
edition, many of which were also translated into foreign languages, 
before 1830. Following is an alphabetical bibliography of the fifteen 
Near East travel books, which, by virtue of their popularity, may 
be considered the most important titles in the group:** 

Browne, William G., Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, from the 

Year 1792 to 1798. Two English editions: London, 1799, and 1806. 
Translations into French and German at Paris, 1800, and Berlin, 1801, 
_ respectively. 
' Bruce, James, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile, in the 
Years 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, and 1773, 5 volumes. Three 
complete English editions at Edinburgh, 1790, 1805, and 1813; five. 
separate abridgments at London within the period; and two Ameri- 
can editions, the second at Boston in 1798. Two translations into 
French and two into German between 1790 and 1792. 

Burckhardt, John Lewis, Travels in Nubia. Two English editions 
at London, 1819 and 1822. 

Chandler, Richard, Trevels in Asia Minor. Four English editions: 
Oxford, 1775; London, 1776; London, 1817; and Oxford, 1825. Trans- 
lated into French, Paris, 1806. 

Chandler, Richard, Travels in Greece. Four English editions: Ox- 
ford, 1776; Dublin, 1776; London, 1817; and Oxford, 1825. Trans- 
lated into German, Leipzig, 1777; and into French, Paris, 1806. 

Clarke, Edward D., Travels in Various Countries of Europe, ‘Asta, 
and Africa, 11 volumes. Published in sections at London and Brox- 
burgh between 1810 and 1820; those sections dealing with the Near 
East (Volumes m1 to vit in the collected edition) appeared in at 
least three separate editions between 1810 and 1817; the entire work 
was published in eleven volumes, as the fourth edition, at London 
between 1816 and 1820. 

Craven, Elizabeth, Lady, Journey through the Crimea to Constan- 
tinople. Three English editions: London, 1789; Vienna, 1800; and 
London, 1814; the latter including numerous “Letters not before 
published.” Translated into German, Leipzig, 1789. 


33A]] bibliographica! data in this list of Near East travel books, unless other- 
wise indicated, were taken from the following sources: British Museum Cata- 
logue, W. T. Lowndes, Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature, and The 
English Catalogue of Books, 1801-36. 
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Gell, Sir William, Argolis: the Itinerary of Greece. Two English 
editions at London, 1810 and 1817. 

Hobhouse, John Cam, A Journey through Albania and Other Prov- 
inces of Turkey in Europe and Asia to Constantinople, during the 
Years 1809 and 1810. Two English editions at London, 1813 and 
1818. ‘ 

Holland, Henry, Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, etc., during the Years 1812 and 1813. Two English edi- 
tions at London, 1815 and 1819. 

Hughes, Thomas Smart, Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, 2 
volumes. Two English editions at London, 1820 and 1830. 

Irwin, Eyles, A Series of Adventures in the Course of a Voyage 
up the Red-Sea, on the Coasts of Arabia and Egypt; and of a Route 
through the Desarts of Thebais, hitherto Unknown to the European 
Traveller, in the Year MDCCLXXVII. Three English editions, of 
which the first and third were published at London in 1780 and 1787 
respectively. Translated into French, Paris, 1792.54 

Keppel, George, Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to 
England by Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, Curdistan, the 
Court of Persia, the Western Shore of the Caspian Sea, Astrakhan, 
Nishney, Novogorod, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, in the Year 1824. 
Published at London in 1827 as the ‘second edition’; I have been 
unable to locate the date or place of publication of the first edition; 
but a third edition, with an altered title, was also published at Lon- 
don in 1827. 

Valentia, Lord, Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red 
Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt in the Years 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, and 
1806, 3 volumes. Two English editions at London, 1809 and 1811, 
the latter in 6 volumes. 

Waring, Edward Scott, A Tour to Sheeraz. Two English editions: 
Bombay, 1804; and London, 1807. 

The great vogue for the writing and reading of Near East travel 
books between 1775 and 1825 naturally had a marked influence on 
contemporary thought and activity. This influence appears clearly 
in English social life and the arts, of which, for example, the popu- 
larity of Greek and Turkish fashions in dress and household deco- 
ration is an unmistakable indication. In the literature of the period 


*4In addition to the sources hitherto mentioned, sce Notes and Queries, Fourth 
Series (Jan. 11, 1873), x1, 34. 
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the vogue of Near East travel books exerted an even stronger in- 
fluence. First, by providing the necessary knowledge of the Near 
East, these travel books helped to create at home a large body of 
poetry and prose of which this region is the theme or background. 
Second, the interest in the travel-book material explains why certain 
ideas recur throughout the minor poetry about the Near East. And 
finally, the contemporary English reader’s familiarity with the Near 
East, through the travel books, partly accounts for the instantane- 
ous popularity of such works as Byron’s Childe Harold (Canto II), 
his Turkish verse tales, Moore’s Lalla Rookh, Thomas Hope’s Anasta- 
tius, and James Morier’s Hajji Baba. Because of the wide popular- 
ity and general influence of this group of travel books, a study of 
their contents and of their relationship to the other writings of the 
time will necessarily be of some significance in the literary history _ 
of the age of romanticism. It was for the purpose of establishing 
this point that a preliminary study, presenting evidence of the hith- 
erto unrecognized popularity of these books, has been undertaken. 





SYMBOLIC COLOR IN THE LITERATURE OF 
THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


By Don CAMERON ALLEN 
State College of Washington 


The indebtedness of the so-called Renaissance to the Middle Ages 
increases with every new investigation of their relationships; and 
one is often led to wonder if the term ‘Renaissance’ is not a mis- 
nomer and if one would not be right, if one referred to this period 
as ‘the later Middle Ages.’ In the course of this paper another 
connection between these two eras will be pointed out; and it will 
be shown that the symbolic interpretation of color which was adapted 
from the culture of the folk’ to the uses of art,? blazonry,® and church 
ritualt by the men of the Middle Ages, became an intrinsic form 
of symbolism in the English literature of the sixteenth century; in 
fact, a more widely spread form of symbolism than it had been in 
mediaeval times. 

Although the phenomenon of color symbolism has been commented 


1D. A. Mackenzie, ‘Color Symbolism’, Folk-Lore, XXX, 136-169. 


2M. l’Abbe Auber, Histoire et Theorie du Symbolism Religieux, 1, 291-349; 
II, 338, 404; IV, 8, 13, 176; Mrs. Jamieson, Sacred and Legendary Art, I, 35 
et seq. 


3See sections devoted to this type of symbolism in the following: G. C. 
Beaziano, L’Araldo veneto, (1680); G. Bombaci, L’araldo, (1651); F. Campanile, 
Dell’armi, (1618); Sir John Ferne, The Blason of gentrie, (1586); F. de la 
Mothe le Vayer, Opuscules (1644); C. F. Menestrier, L’art du blason iustifie, 
(1661); C. Passi, La selva di varia istoria, (1564); Anselme de Sainte-Marie, 
Le Palais del’honneur, (1663); also the more modern works of B. Aldimari, 
F. J. Baigent, J. Baron, H. Clark, J. d’Eschavannes, J.-M. Gassier, G. C. 
Rothery, and Emile, Comte de Toulgoét-Treanna. 


“For discussion of ritualistic usage see the essays on the subject in the 
following: G. Durand, Rationale divinorum officiorum, (ed. prin., 1473); H. H. 
Gowen, ‘The Symbolism of Colour’, Clergyman’s Magazine, XVI, Sept., p. 178; 
J. Langhe-crucius, Speculum Ecclesiasticorum, (1587); H. Lauretus, Sylva Alle- 
gorium, (1575); J. M’Clintock and J. Strong, Cyclopaedia; C. C. Rolfe, The 
Ancient Use of Liturgical Colours, (1879). Perhaps the best study of this 
phenomenon to date is to be found in A. Nowowiejski, Wyklad Liturgii 
Kosciola Katolickiego, (1893-1917). 
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tention of all Englishmen had been turned to the Neat East because 
the activities of Napoleon there had made it the strategic region be- 


tween England and India: 


At that period . . . young gentlemen and old ladies were almost as curious 
about the best road to India as about the pleasantest route to the Lakes of 
Cumberland. . . The glorious march of Alexander—the humble path of Tom 


Corryat—the bloody track of Nadir Shah and the Journal of Foster—were all, 
in their turn, examined with minute attention.>% 

In 1812 the Eclectic Review, after commenting on “that inquisitive- 
ness which has of late years so eagerly and indiscriminately caught 
at information concerning any country and all countries, as appears 
from the reception given to such an unprecedented multitude of books 


of travels,” refers to Greece in particular as, 


one of the selected countries composing that world in the imagination, which is 
the scene of enthusiastically affecting historical recollections; which scene in the 
imagination becomes more strongly pictured and defined, by means of accounts 
given of those real tracts of the earth, to which the mind has its corresponding 
territories of the same name.*+ 

And in 1813 the Quarterly Review leaves no room for doubt when 
it states emphatically that “the last and present year have been 
abundant .. . in accounts of the countries bordering upon the -Medi- 
terranean.’’*" 

By 1815 even such a relatively inaccessible part of the Near East 
as Albania had been so well reported in travel books like those of 
J. C. Hobhouse and Henry Holland, and these books had had such 
a vogue, that the Edinburgh could remark in a review of the latter’s 
work: 


It is but a few years since Mr. Gibbon could say with truth, that the country 
which is the principal theatre of these travels was as little known to the civi- 
lized world as the wilds of North America. There is, however, no longer the 
same room for this reproach.26 
And the following statement, in the same magazine for 1816, apropos 
of Thomas Legh’s Journey in Egypt, is an index of the high favor 
in which an enthusiasm for the countries of the Near East was held 
by even the most captious critics of that period: 


“3Edinburgh Review (Jan., 1814), xxm, 409-10. 


*4Eclectic Review, O. S. (Feb., 1812) xv, 118; see also O. S (Nov., 1812) 
xvi, 1085. 


2>Ouarterly Review (Oct., 1813) x, 175. 
“6Edinburgh Review (Oct., 1815) xxv, 455. 
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The interest which the geography of Africa, and the condition of its populae 
tion, have excited amongst us of late years, is still not extinct; and we are de- 
- sirous of contributing all in our power to maintain this spirit; convinced that the 
object is one well worthy to engage the curiosity and feelings of a cultivated 
people.?7 
’ It is clear from the contemporary reviews of travel books that 
7 by the 1820's the most famous parts of the Near East had been thor- 
I oughly explored, and the materials amply recorded for the benefit 
of the great host of arm-chair adventurers at home. Concerning 
7 Egypt, for example, the Eclectic Review declares in 1822 that “in 
t every point of view . . . Egypt is an object of the highest interest, 
: and is likely to become increasingly such”;*5 and in the same year 
s the Quarterly notes: “If the old ‘Land of Egypt’ be not thoroughly 
known, it is not from any want of travellers and travel-writers.’’*° 
According to the Eclectic, Palestine was equally well known by this 
e time: “All that learned speculation and research could do to illus- 
; trate the topography of Palestine has been accomplished.’°° And 
Blackwood’s Magazine emphasizes “the most ample information,” 
which was then available about Greece: 


1 . 
1 Of the physiognomy of the landscape, of the ruins, and of the scenes, hal. 
i lowed by the exploits of patriotism, the literary portion of the public possess the 
most ample information, in the myriads of costly volumes with which the 
artists and scholars of every European nation have so industriously furnished 
their libraries.31 
The great number and popularity of travel books about the Near 
; East is indicated not only by the testimony of contemporary maga- 
5 zines, but also by the existing evidence of the actual number of such 


books published and the number of editions through which the most 
popular of them went. I have thus far compiled a bibliography of 
seventy** separate titles of these books published in England between 
, 1775 and 1825, comprising in all eighty-seven substantial volumes. 
There are doubtless additional Near East travel accounts in private 








: “7(Dec., 1816) xxv, 422. 
l *8Eclectic Review, N. S. (Nov., 1822) xvut, 451. 


“Quarterly Review (Oct., 1822) xxviu, 60. 

30Eclectic Review, N. S. (Jan., 1822) xvm, 1; see also N. S. (Oct., 1825) 
XXIV, 152-3. 

31Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Oct., 1822) xu, 467-8. 
32For this bibliography, which has since been supplemented in a few instances, 
see my dissertation, “The Near East as Theme and Background in English Litera- 
ture, 1775-1825, with Special Emphasis on the Literature of Travel,” University 
of Michigan, 1934. 
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libraries, particularly in England, which have not yet been catalogued, 
and many others which have disappeared in the intervening years, 
Of these seventy books, at least fifteen appeared in more than one 
edition, many of which were also translated into foreign languages, 
before 1830. Following is an alphabetical bibliography of the fifteen 
Near East travel books, which, by virtue of their popularity, may 
be considered the most important titles in the group:** 

Browne, William G., Travels in Africa, Egypt, and Syria, from the 
Year 1792 to 1798. Two English editions: London, 1799, and 1806. 
Translations into French and German at Paris, 1800, and Berlin, 1801, 
respectively. 

Bruce, James, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile, in the 
Vears 1768, 1769, 1770, 1771, 1772, and 1773, 5 volumes. Three 
complete English editions at Edinburgh, 1790, 1805, and 1813; five 
separate abridgments at London within the period; and two Ameri- 
can editions, the second at Boston in 1798. Two translations into 
French and two into German between 1790 and 1792. 

Burckhardt, John Lewis, Travels in Nubia. Two English editions 
at London, 1819 and 1822. 

Chandler, Richard, Travels in Asia Minor. Four English editions: 
Oxford, 1775; London, 1776; London, 1817; and Oxford, 1825. Trans- 
lated into French, Paris, 1806. 

Chandler, Richard, Travels in Greece. Four English editions: Ox- 
ford, 1776; Dublin, 1776; London, 1817; and Oxford, 1825. Trans- 
lated into German, Leipzig, 1777; and into French, Paris, 1806. 

Clarke, Edward D., Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asta, 
and Africa, 11 volumes. Published in sections at London and Brox- 
burgh between 1810 and 1820; those sections dealing with the Near 
East (Volumes 1m to vit in the collected edition) appeared in at 
least three separate editions between 1810 and 1817; the entire work 
was published in eleven volumes, as the fourth edition, at London 
between 1816 and 1820. 

Craven, Elizabeth, Lady, Journey through the Crimea to Constan- 
tinople. Three English editions: London, 1789; Vienna, 1800; and 
London, 1814; the latter including numerous “Letters not before 
published.” Translated into German, Leipzig, 1789. 





83All bibliographical data in this list of Near East travel books, unless other- 
wise indicated, were taken from the following sources: British Museum Cata- 
logue, W. T. Lowndes, Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature, and The 
English Catalogue of Books, 1801-36. 
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Gell, Sir William, Argolis: the Itinerary of Greece. Two English 
editions at London, 1810 and 1817. 

Hobhouse, John Cam, A Journey through Albania and Other Prov- 
inces of Turkey in Europe and Asia to Constantinople, during the 
Years 1809 and 1810. Two English editions at London, 1813 and 
1818. 

Holland, Henry, Travels in the Ionian Isles, Albania, Thessaly, 
Macedonia, etc., during the Years 1812 and 1813. Two English edi- 
tions at London, 1815 and 1819. 

Hughes, Thomas Smart, Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, 2 
volumes. Two English editions at London, 1820 and 1830. 

Irwin, Eyles, A Series of Adventures in the Course of a Voyage 
up the Red-Sea, on the Coasts of Arabia and Egypt; and of a Route 
through the Desarts of Thebais, hitherio Unknown to the European 
Traveller, in the Year MDCCLXXVII. Three English editions, of 
which the first and third were published at London in 1780 and 1787 
respectively. Translated into French, Paris, 1792.*4 

Keppel, George, Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to 
England by Bussorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, Curdistan, the 
Court of Persia, the Western Shore of the Caspian Sea, Astrakhan, 
Nishney, Novogorod, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, in the Year 1824. 
Published at London in 1827 as the ‘second edition’; I have been 
unable to locate the date or place of publication of the first edition; 
but a third edition, with an altered title, was also published at Lon- 
don in 1827. 

Valentia, Lord, Voyages and Travels to India, Ceylon, the Red 
Sea, Abyssinia, and Egypt in the Years 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, and 
1806, 3 volumes. Two English editions at London, 1809 and 1811, 
the latter in 6 volumes. 

Waring, Edward Scott, 4 Tour to Sheeraz. Two English editions: 
Bombay, 1804; and London, 1807. 

The great vogue for the writing and reading of Near East travel 
books between 1775 and 1825 naturally had a marked influence on 
contemporary thought and activity. This influence appears clearly 
in English social life and the arts, of which, for example, the popu- 
larity of Greek and Turkish fashions in dress and household deco- 
ration is an unmistakable indication. In the literature of the period 





, “In addition to the sources hitherto mentioned, sce Notes and Queries, Fourth 
Series (Jan. 11, 1873), x1, 34. 
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the vogue of Near East travel books exerted an even stronger in- 
fluence. First, by providing the necessary knowledge of the Near 
East, these travel books helped to create at home a large body of 
poetry and prose of which this region is the theme or background. 
Second, the interest in the travel-book material explains why certain 
ideas recur throughout the minor poetry about the Near East. And 
finally, the contemporary English reader’s familiarity with the Near 
East, through the travel books, partly accounts for the instantane- 
ous popularity of such works as Byron's Childe Harold (Canto II), 
his Turkish verse tales, Moore’s Lalla Rookh, Thomas Hope’s Anasta- 
tius, and James Morier’s Hajji Baba. Because of the wide popular- 
ity and general influence of this group of travel books, a study of 
their contents and of their relationship to the other writings of the 
time will necessarily be of some significance in the literary history 
of the age of romanticism. It was for the purpose of establishing 
this point that a preliminary study, presenting evidence of the hith- 
erto unrecognized popularity of these books, has been undertaken. 
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SYMBOLIC COLOR IN THE LITERATURE OF 
THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


By Don CAMERON ALLEN 
State College of Washington 


The indebtedness of the so-called Renaissance to the Middle Ages 
increases with every new investigation of their relationships; and 
one is often led to wonder if the term ‘Renaissance’ is not a mis- 
nomer and if one would not be right, if one referred to this period 
as ‘the later Middle Ages.’ In the course of this paper another 
connection between these two eras will be pointed out; and it will 
be shown that the symbolic interpretation of color which was adapted 
from the culture of the folk! to the uses of art, blazonry,* and church 
ritualt by the men of the Middle Ages, became an intrinsic form 
of symbolism in the English literature of the sixteenth century; in 
fact, a more widely spread form of symbolism than it had been in 
mediaeval times. 

Although the phenomenon of color symbolism has been commented 


1D. A. Mackenzie, ‘Color Symbolism’, Folk-Lore, XXX. 136-169. 


2M. l’Abbe Auber, Histoire et Theorie du Symbolism Religieux, 1, 291-349: 
II, 338, 404; IV, 8, 13, 176; Mrs. Jamieson, Sacred and Legendary Art, I, 35 
et seq. 


3See sections devoted to this type of symbolism in the following: G. C. 
Beaziano, L’Araldo veneto, (1680); G. Bombaci, L’araldo, (1651); F. Campanile. 
Dell’armi, (1618); Sir John Ferne, The Blason of gentrie, (1586); F. de la 
Mothe le Vayer, Opuscules (1644); C. F. Menestrier, L’art du blason itustifie, 
(1661); C. Passi, La selva di varia istoria, (1564); Anselme de Sainte-Marie. 
Le Palais del’honneur, (1663); also the more modern works of B. Aldimari. 
F. J. Baigent, J. Baron, H. Clark, J. d’Eschavannes, J.-M. Gassier, G. C. 
Rothery, and Emile, Comte de Toulgoét-Treanna. 


4For discussion of ritualistic usage see the essays on the subject in the 
iollowing: G. Durand, Rationale divinorum officiorum, (ed. prin., 1473); H. H. 
Gowen, ‘The Symbolism of Colour’, Clergyman’s Magazine, XVI, Sept., p. 178; 
J. Langhe-crucius, Speculum Ecclesiasticorum, (1587); H. Lauretus, Sylva Alle- 
gorium, (1575); J. M’Clintock and J. Strong, Cyclopaedia; C. C. Rolfe, The 
Ancient Use of Liturgical Colours, (1879). Perhaps the best study of this 
phenomenon to date is to be found in A. Nowowiejski, Wvyklad Liturgy 
Kosciola Katolickiego, (1893-1917). 


SI 
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on by Romance scholars? and has been mentioned in connection with 
these literatures by lay writers,® it has been studied in connection 
with English letters in only two limited articles.‘ In this paper 
only intentional uses of color symbolism in the Renaissance writers 
will be cited; no attempt will be made to read in symbolism, though 
in the case of a few writers like Spenser there is good reason to 
believe that the tenets of this form of symbolism were regularly ob- 
served. To illustrate the continuing tradition, mediaeval illustrations 
of this practice will be placed in the footnotes. 

The sixteenth century had learned many color variations’ from the 
Italian schools of painting; however, save in the most extravagant 
of writers, the symbolism of color was limited to the more common 
colors—black, blue, green, red, tan, white, and yellow—and the vari- 
ous shadings of these colors with black or white. Though the stimulus 
to employ this type of imagery came probably from folk tradition, 
there were four current treatises on the subject. The shortest of 
these, one mentioned before by Miss Maltuka, is contained in Alciatus’ 
Emblemata® The other libelli which gave the sanction of scholars 
to literary usage are: Giovanni de Rinaldi, Jl mostruosissimo mostro 
(1592), reissued in the next year as J/ vago, et dilettevole giardino; 
Fulvio Pellegrino, Significato de’Colori e de’Mazzolli (1593), a com- 
mentary on a popular sonnet;'® and a Trattato de i Colori di Sicillo 


5S. L. Levengood, The Use of Color in the Verse of the Pleiade, (1927); 
H. D. Austin, ‘Dante Notes; XI. The Rainbow Colors, MLN, XLIV, 315-318, 
and ‘Heavenly Gold: A Study of the Use of Color in Dante’, PQ, XII, 44-53; 
E. Moore, Studies in Dante: Third Series, (1903), pp. 184-186, 191; W. W. 
Vernon, Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante, (1907), II, 480-493; B. Matulka, 
The Novels of Juan de Flores, (1931), pp. 276-282; and the following papers 
in the Romantic Review: H. A. Kenyon, ‘Color Symbolism in Early Spanish 
Ballads’, VI, 327-340; S. G. Morley, ‘Color Symbolism in Tirso de Molina’, 
bing 77-81; and W. L. Fichter, ‘Color Symbolism in Lope de Vega’, XVIII, 
220-231. 

5F. Portal, Des Colours Symboliques, (1837); Giacinto Gimma, Della Storia 
Naturale delle Gemme, (1730), I, 128-137. 


*F. B. Gummere, On the Symbolic Use of the Colors Black and White in 
Germanic Tradition, Haverford College Studies, 1; M. C. Linthicum, ‘Malvolio’s 
Cross Gartered Yellow Stockings’, MP, XXXV, 87ff. 

SH. Junius, ‘De Coloribus’, Nomenclator, (1599), pp. 167-172; S. Portio, 
De Coloribus libellus, (1548). 

Op. cit., (1580), pp. 433-435. 


10As there is apparantly only one copy of this treatise in the United States, 
{ reproduce the sonnet, which appears on the verso of the title page, for the 
interest it has for Romance scholars. 
Il color Verde esser ridutto a niente 
Dimostra, il Rosso ha poca sicurezza, 
I] Nero ha’l suo voler pien di mattezza 
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Araldo del Re Alfonso d’Aragona (1593). What influence these es- 
says had on the Italianate Englishmen cannot be ascertained; never- 
theless, they are worth comparing with the English usage. 


BLACK?! 
The color black is used universally in the sixteenth century to 


signify, as it does today, sorrow and mourning. Spenser refers to the 
“blacke bowre of sorrowe’'- and to grief clad in sable.’* In addi- 
tion to this well known and universal usage, black had other inter- 
pretations more in keeping with Rinaldi’s “constantia,” for one finds 
it used very often to signify a love which lives beyond death. Gas- 
coigne gives black this meaning in Dan Bartholmew of Bath;'* 
Howell," an anonymous poet in Tottel,'® and Lyly’’ interpret the 
color in the same way. Lyly’s usage runs: “But this was most 
straunge, that no sute coulde allure hir againe to love, but ever shee 
lyved all in blacke, not once comming where she was most sought for.” 

Black is also the color of the disappointed or forsaken lover as well 
as of the lover constant in death. Among the poems attributed to 
Lyly, one finds a lament of a forsaken lover in which more than one 
color appears in a symbolic sense. 


True tongues and harts are one, men make them twaine. 
Give me black silk yt sable suites my hart 


Il Bianco ha suo appetito, e voglie spente, 
Il Giallo ha la speranza rinascente, 
Copre il Taneto in se saggia sciocchezza, 
Il Morel morte per Amor disprezza, 
Chi veste Berettin, gabba la gente. 
Amoroso piacer ha |’Incarnato 
Il Mischio mostra bizzaria di testa, 
Il Torchino ha il pensier molto elevato, 
Chi ha fede, e signoria d’oro si vesta, 
L’Argentino dimostra esser gabbato, 
Al Verde Gial poca speranza resta. 
1lNigro . . . quem colorem maestitiae et doloris notam’, Alciatus, Op. cit., 
loc. cit.; Rinaldi, Op. cit., p. 31; Trattato: ‘constantia, dolore, dottrina, e buona 
confidentia’, 17v-18r; ‘Questo adunque colore per propio significato im- 
portera durezza ostinata e perseuerantia in pazzie; vilta d’animo, e poca accor- 
tezza’, Pellegrino, Op. cit., p. B3r. 
12The Shepheardes Calender, September, 97. 
13The Faerie Queene, Ill, xii, 16.2; see also Spenser, Daphnaida, 40, F.Q., 
I, i, 4. 5; Beaumont and Fletcher, The Custom of the Country, V, i; Earl 
Crawford A, (Child, 229); and The Death of Queen Jane B, C, (Child, 170). 


4The Poesies (Cunliffe, 1907), p. 135. 

15Devises, (Raleigh, 1906), p. 25. 

16 Miscellany, (Arber, 1921), p. 170. 

17Euphues and his England, Works, (Bond, 1902), II, 79. 
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& yet som white though white words do deceive 

No green at all for youth and I mus¢ part 

Purple and blue, fast love & faith to weave.'* 
Black is also used by the men of this time to indicate chastity,’’ and 
on one occasion it is used for firmness of intent.“ As most of the 
other colors, it is sometimes given 2 facetious meaning within the 
lines of its usual definitions.** 


BLUE=- 

Blue was used regularly in the Middle Ages as a sign of truth, hope 
and fidelity in love; and it preserves this meaning for the most part 
in the sixteenth century. Spenser, one recalls, dresses his Speranza 
in blue. 


Her younger sister, that Speranza hight 
Was clad in blue, that her beseemed well.*° 


However, as in the modern usage ‘true blue, the color was more 
uniformly used as a token of truth or fidelity in love. In the Epithal- 
amion Spenser writes, “Bound truelove wise with a blew riband,’”** 
and in Peele’s Arraignment of Paris one finds, 


A dainty draught to lay her down in blue, 
The color commonly betokening true.*° 


18Op. cit., TIl, 473; see also Flizabethean Sonnets, (Lee, 1904), III, 375. 
19T, Heywood, ‘I Edward IV’, The Dramatic Works, (1874), I, 82. 

20OR. Greene, Works, (Huth, 1881-83), V, 234 

21J. Ford, Works, (Dyce, 1869), II, 278. 


22Azurro nelle virti significa bonta, cortesia, amicitia, creanza’, Trattato, 
18r; ‘del qual colore, ne deve essere ornato, e dotato ogni vero, e sincero 
amante, quando che per il mezzo di queste terrene bellezze basse, e caduche in- 
alzandosi con l’occhio ragionevole dell’ animo, si giunge alle superne, e divine 
poggiando in seno al suo fatto re.’; Rinaldi, p. 22. 


23F.Q., I, x, 14. 1-2; Fletcher adopts this color for the garb of Elpinus 
(Hope), The Purple Island, IX, 30. 


241. 44, 


25Works, (Bullen, 1888), I, i, 89-90; see also Jamie Douglas E (Child, 204); 
Jack o the Side B, (Child, 187); Greene, George a Greene, 420-425; B. Jonson, 
Loves Welcome at Wilbeck, Works, (Gifford), III, 217; Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Knight of the Burning Pestie, IV, i; Roxburghe Ballads, I, 613. For 
mediaeval usage see: Chaucer, Troilus and Criseyde, III, 883: Anelida, 329-332; 
Squires Tale, 644-650; Against Women Unconstant. 7; W. W. Skeat, Supple. 
ment to the Works of Geoffrey Chaucer: Testament of Love, 16, 92, 127; The 
Assembly of Ladies, 83, 88, 116, 206, 258, 304, 312, 397, 413, 380, 522; The 
Court of Love, 246-256; J. Lydgate, Fall of Princes (Bergen), VI, 43. 
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A striking exception to this general use is found in Dekker’s The 
Honest Whore, “Your puritanical honest whore sits in a blue gown.’”*° 
Here one finds a symbolic use of color creeping into literature which 
had its origin in the practice of making prostitutes do penance in blue 
robes. In the fifteenth century a man who wore blue or green sub- 
jected himslf to raillery; this was especially true of the former color, 
the wearing of which suggested that the wearer was a hypocrite. 
Christine de Pisan has a woman say to her love, who has called her 
attention to his blue cloak: 


Au bleu vestir ne tient mie le fait 

N’a devises porter, d’amer sa dame, 

Mais au servir de loyal cuer parfait 

Elle sans plus, et la garder de blasme. 

, ... + La gist amour, non pas au bleu porter, 

Mais puet estre que plusieurs le meffait 

De faulsete cuident couvrir soubz lame 

Par bleu porter. . . 
By transition blue became in actuality the color of infidelity, and 
in Holland the blue cloak designated an adulterous woman, whereas 
in France a cote bleu became a term for a cuckold. In time it be- 
came the color of the professional fool.‘ It may be because of 
one of these uses that Spenser made the garment of Shamefastnes 
this color.** 

GREEN’ 


In the Middle Ages, the color green occasionally was a symbol of 
youth or joy, but in England it was the regular symbol of infidelity 
and fickleness. Following French models, Chaucer visions his “ 
constant” women in green clothing,*” and Lydgate says that Delilah 
preferred many changes of green to blue.*! With the possible excep- 
tion of Spenser who dresses Lechery in green,*” the English writers 

*6Part 2, V, i, 11 

“7J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages, (1924), p. 250. 

“5F.Q., II, ix, 40.5; see also Greene, Works, XITI, 129-132. 


**giovinezza, bellezza, Jetitia, amore, gioia, e perpetuita’, Trattato, 16v-17r; 
‘ma a che pil’ addurre tanti auttori, per mostrare, che il verde colore denoti 
allegrezza, e speranza, se la Speranza istessa si adorna di verde vesta, e questo per 
mostrarci, che essa sola @ cagione d’ogni nostra felicita, e allegrezza;’ Rinaldi, 
p. 4; Pellegrino, A2r-A4r; ‘Spei color est viridis’, Alciatus, p. 434. 


se 


504 gainst Women Unconstant, 
“Fall of Princess, 1, 6443, see also VI, 46. 
327.0. 1, iv, 25.1. 
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follow the lead of the Italian commentators. In the ordinary usage 
green is associated with joy, hope, love, and youth. Anyone who has 
read even casually in the literature of the age of Elizabeth has dis- 
covered how often the color green is used as a qualifying adjective 
to suggest youth and its attendant inexperience. Drayton has one 
of his characters say, “I am clad in youthful Greene, I other color 
scorn’’;** Spenser writes, 


. .. . Had in him kindled youthful fresh desire, 
And made him change his gray attire to green.“4 


The color seems to have been thought especially suitable for young 
maidens*® to whom according to Nashe,*° it was customary to give 
green gowns in celebration of the coming of spring. The color was 
associated in England, as it was on the Continent, with love and con- 
sequently with joy. “Green, indeed, is the color of lovers,’ says 
Shakespeare; and Heywood records the proverb, “All things is gay 
that is green.””* In King James’s Entertainment, Jonson significantly 
enough dresses his Euphrosyne in green.*® The Pleiade regularly uses 
green as the symbol of hope; however, there are apparently only two 
instances of this interpretation in Elizabethan letters; one of them 
appears in a poem translated from the Spanish of Montmayor?® and 
the other occurs in the poetry of that citizen of the world, George 
Gascoigne, and will serve as a good summary on the meanings of 
this color, 


Not greene bicause I hope, nor greene bicause I joy, 
Nor greene, bicause I can delight in any youthful toy: 
But greene, bicause my greeves are always fresh and greene.*! 


33Minor Poems, (Brett, 1907), p. 203. 
34F.Q., VII, vii, 11.7; Greene, Works, IX, 142; Dekker, 2 Honest Whore, 
I, ii, 8. 
S5Drayton, Op. cit., p. 238; England’s Helicon, (MacDonald, 1925), pp. 22, 
27; Spenser, The Shepheardes Calender, August, 67. 
36Works, (McKerrow), III, 241. 
37Love’s Labour’s Lost, I, ii, 90. 
38Proverbs, (Farmer), p. 54. 
39Op. cit., II, 557-563. 
49Sir Philip Sidney, Complete Poems, (Grosart, 1877), II, 65. 
41Op. cit., p. 375. 
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YELLOW*# 


In the Renaissance there was little or no agreement on the Conti- 
nent about the symbolic interpretation of yellow. In England the 
agreement was practically unanimous, for yellow was accepted widely 
as the symbol of jealousy. In Chapman’s All Fooles, Claudio com- 
menting on Cornelio’s jealousy of his wife says, 


ii neato ioyne thy wit, good Rinaldo, 

And helpe to pacify his yellow fury. 
In spite of the various interpretations given to this color by Miss 
Linthicum in her article on Malvolio’s yellow stockings, one discovers 
that on the one occasion that Shakespeare gives his interpretation of 
the color, he considers it as symbolic of jealousy, not of love or 
youth. The interpretation occurs in The Winter's Tale: 


ee ee, mongst all colours 

No yellow in’t, lest she suspect, as he does, 

Her children not her husband’s.*# 
In Ford’s Fancies Chaste and Noble one ascertains that a jealous fit 
was called “the yellows,”*® and in Massinger’s Fatal Dowry that a 
jealous man was thought to turn yellow.*° The wearing of yellow 
stockings was considered the most complete sign of a suspicious and 
jealous humor. There are many instances of this interpretation in 
the literature of the period besides those noticed by Miss Linthicum 
in connection with Twelfth Night. One of these allusions appears in 
Dekker’s The Ravens Almanacke: “In this purgatorie did our gradu- 
ate in the Gentle craft live a long time, but at length he was thrust 
into hell, for his wife, (not following the steps of her husband, who 


#2Colui adunq; che vorra mostrare, d’havere ridotta in suo dominio alcuna 
cosa desiderata, lo potra far chiaro con un tal colore; il quale significa dominio 
acquistato Signoria, e finalmente superbia, e arroganza, poi che per I’acquistato, 
le genti divengono superbi, e arroganti, non essendo altro la superbia, che 
un ellevatione di animo, dalla quale ne nasce J’arroganza’, Rinaldi, p. 26; ‘Questo 
colore adunque significara segreto, e @ convenevolissimo allo Amante tacito, 
che piu che sapientia, ricchezza, e magnanimita. Significa ancora giocondezza, 
prudentia, e grandezza d’animo’, Trattato, 16r-l6v. 


42The Comedies and Tragedies, (1873), I, 150, also 245. 
44], iii, 107-109. 
450 p. cit., II, 255-256. 


46Works (Mermaid), II, 135; for other references on the interpretation of 
yellow as jealousy see: Beaumont and Fletcher, The Little French Lawyer, I, 
i; G. Peele, Th Arraignment of Paris, I, i, 78-80; G. Chapman, Hero and Leander, 
V, 171-173; Roxburghe Ballads, II, 594. 
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was ever on the mending hand, but growing from bad into worse) I 
cast aside her wedding stockings, and drew on a paire of yellow hose.” ‘ 
In addition to the formal works of men of letters, the popular ballad =F 

aiso gives us allusions of this nature: , j 


Why, therefore, 
Shouldst thou deplore, 
Or weare stockings that are yellow? | 
Tush! be blith, (man!) grieve no more, 
A cuckold is a good man’s fellow.4* 


LESS MENTIONED COLORS 


The color white is quite naturally used as a symbol of innocence ff 
and virginity. On two occasions Spenser suggests white as the color ' 
befitting virginity,”’ and these instances are paralleled in countless ff 
passages by other writers.”' Greene indicates the possible source of ( 
much of this symbolism in one of his short verses: q ( 


She sat there all in white, 
Colour fitting her delite: 

Virgins so 

Ought to go 

For white in Armorie is plast 
To be the colour that is chast.°? 


The various shades of red, such as crimson, scarlet, and carnation 
do not appear with symbolic interpretations in English literature as | 
often as they do in the literature of the Continent. However, when [f | 
they are used, the meaning is not radically different from that of the 
Italian commentators. For a long time red was the color of the 
vendetta, and one immediately recalls that Sansjoy who nourished 
“bloody vengeaunce in his bitter mind” had this color on his shield.® ! 


47Prose Works, (Huth). IV, 198 

*8Roxburghe Ballads, 1, 442; see also Massinger, Duke of Milan, IV, ii, 24; 
Dekker, 2 Honest Whore, I, i, 143-146; Roxburghe Ballads, Il, 137; Greene, 
Works, XI, 213 Dekker, Prose Works, 11, 101; Jonson, Tale of a Tub, TI, i, 
159; Dekker, Northward Hoe, I, iii. 

Alciatus, pp. 232, 434; Rinaldi, pp. 26-31; Trattato, 14r-14v. 

WF O., V, ix, 31.2; Epithalamion, 151. 

“1Roxburghe Ballads, 1, 383; Peele, Arraignment of Paris, V, i, 78; Beaumont 
and Fletcher, The Lovers Progress, 1V, i; The Maid in the Mill, INI, ii and V, 
ii; Women Pleas’d, Il, v; Middleton, The Spanish Gipsy, V, i; Women Beware 
Women, V, i. 

°2Works, VIII, 212 

FO. I, iv, 38.5. 
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Likewise in the sonnet cycle Laura one learns that by wearing a crim- 
son gown Laura is showing outwardly her inward cruelty to her lover.™ 
A crimson coat of arms is used in Chapman’s Tragedy of Caesar and 
Pompey, as the tents arc used in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, to show a 
readiness to fight.*° 

Purple was used universally as a sign of political dignity; neverthe- 
less Greene uses it as an emblem of faith®® and wisdom,’ and Lyly 
interprets it as a symbol of fast love.”* 

Tawny or tan was associated in the Middle Ages with poverty and 
the life of the humble and it retained this meaning in the sixteenth 
century; in Jf you know not me you know nobody, Heywood gives 
the name “Tawny coat” to a poor laborer who complains continuously 
of his poverty. Orange-tawny had a different significance which is 
probably best expressed by Bullein’s usage: “Next theim in a blacke 
chaire of Gette stone, in a coat of armes, sate an aunciente knight in 
orange tawnie as one forsaken.”*" Middleton uses the color in the 
same sense in Women Beware Women: 


Bianca: Never a green silk quilt is there i’ th’ house, 
To cast upon my bed? 

Mother: No, by troth, is there, 
Nor orange-tawny neither. 


The emblematic meaning of this episode as read in context is that 
there is neither love in the marriage bed nor the bare satisfaction of 
being forsaken in love. 


MIXED COLORS 


The color symbolism habitués are always careful to indicate delicate 
shades in the emotions by mixing the colors. Blue and white indi- 
cate less faith than pure blue, blue and yellow means faith tinged 
with jealousy, and blue and black indicate faith and sorrow. Rinaldi 
indicates the following results when green and yellow are joined: 


4Elisabethan Sonnets, UU, 403. 

‘The Comedies and Tragedies, 11, 164. 
“Works. IX, 30. 

Ibid., VI, 259. 

“Works, TI, 473. 


4 Dialogue against the Fever Pestilence, (M. W. and A. H. Bullen), EETS, 
ES, Lil, 18. 


“OTIT, i; see also Nashe, Works, II, 274 
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‘|... fanno chiaro essere prive d’ogni speranza, e vigore, all similitudine 
delle quali veggio essere quello infelice amante, che non ha piu speranza della 
cosa amata, il quale poi che non prende pil vigore, e vita, da i caldi raggi del 
suo lucidissimoe sole. . .’61 


The author of the Trattato gives a list of mixed colors at the end of 
the discussion of each color and devotes two chapters to a consideration 
of the colors that will be worn by the moral man and the moral 
woman.®* The Romance scholars, mentioned above, who have written 
on this phenomenon in connection with the Golden Age in Spain have 
found many instances of this type of symbolism. 

Numerous illustrations of this form of emblematic expression are 
to be found in the literature of England at this time; a few examples 
will indicate the nature of this literary extravagance. Spenser writes: 


All musick sleepes where Death doth leade the daunce 

And shepherds wonted solace is extinct. 

The blew in black, the greene in gray, is tinct.®° 
In the following lines from Twelfth Night, we find a symbol of love 
or hope and jealousy: 


And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat, like patience on a monument.®* 


Another mixture highly popular with the era was that of yellow and 
black, signifying jealousy and mourning on some occasions and sor- 
row and love on others. An example of the first interpretation is 
found in Nashe: 


Falangtado, Falangtado, to weare the blacke and yellow 
Falangtado, Falangtado, my mates are gone, Ile followe.®° 


An illustration of the second type appears in Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy: 


The two first the nuptiall torches boare 

As brightly burning as the mid-daies sunne: 

But after them doth Himen hie as fast, 

Clothed in Sable and a Saffron robe, 

And blowes them out and quencheth them with blood. 


610p. cit., p. 9. 

620p. cit., pp. 21v-23r. 

©8The Shepheardes Calender, November, 105-108. 

64]I, iv, 116-117: for the same symbol, see Ford, Works, II, 269. 
65Works, III, 239. 

66]]I, xv, 29-33. 
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Ben Jonson provides a further illustration of this color mingling: 


The fearful tincture of abhorred gray; 
Since death herself (herself being pale and blue) 
Can never alter their most faithful hue.®7 ' 


THE COMPLETE SCALE 


Thus far specific illustrations have been given to prove that color 
symbolism existed and was widely used in sixteenth century England; 
it now seems that a good way to draw this list of illustrations to a 
conclusion would be to give several examples of symbolic grouping. 
Jonson provides us with an illustration in Cynthia’s Revels: 


Or, if you can possess your opposite, that the green your mistress wears, is 
her rejoicing or exultation in his service; the yellow, suspicion of his truth, 
from her height of affection and that he, greenly credulous, shall withdraw 
thus, in private, and from the abundance of his pocket (to displace her jealous 
conceit) steal in his hat the colour, whose blueness doth express trueness, she 


being not so, nor so affected; you give him the dor.®S 
‘ 


One would suspect from the nature of the scene in which this speech 
appears that the gallants of London were dressing according to sym- 
bolic color; our suspicion is confirmed by Ford: 


That is a truth much fabled, never found. 

You secret! When your dresses blab your vanities? 

Carnation for your points? there’s a gross babbler; 

Tawny? heigho! the pretty heart is wounded: 

A knot of willow ribbons? she’s forsaken; 

Another rides the cock-horse green and azure, 

Wince and cry “wee-hee!” like a colt unbroken: 

But desperate black puts ’em in mind of fish days; 

When Lent spurs on devotion, there’s a famine. ; 


A last illustration of this type of grouping is found in Chapman’s 
comment on the Thistle-warps or Acanthides: 


Their wings, blue, red, and yellow, mix’d appear; 
Colours that, as we construe colours, paint 
Their states to life; the yellow shows their saint, 
The dainty Venus, left them; blue, their truth; 
The red and black, ensigns of death and ruth.*? 





87Works, III, 5; see also Davidson’s Poetical Rhapsody, (Bullen, 1890), I, 60. 

880. cit., V, ii. 

“9Works, II, 278-286. 

Hero and Leander, VI, 287-291; for further examples see: The Parliament 
of Bees, Ch. VIII; Nashe, Works, II, 274; Gascoigne, Poesies, p. 135; and 
Howells, Devises, pp. 25-26. 
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In the preceding pages many illustrations of the use of color sym- 
bols in English literature of the sixteenth century have been offered 
to show that mediaevalism was still a dominant note in this age. 
The phenomenon also proves that the mind of man has difficulty in 
evading the force of tradition, and that even our current use of blue, 
white, black, green, and yellow have the blessings of antiquity. 
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BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE DATE OF MILTON’S BLINDNESS 


The date of Milton’s total blindness has never been exactly known. 
It has been set at about 1651-2, and the loss of the sight of one eye 
at about ten years earlier. However, a careful reading of two passages 
of Mylius’s diary (too little known to English admirers of Milton) 
helps to assign a closer date. 

Mylius’s account of his first glimpse of Milton, during his own 
initial reception by a committee of Parliament, breathes no hint of 
blindness.'_ Milton was present, he stood on the right hand of the 
chairman Whitelocke, and he showed himself much interested (“sehr 
attent sich bezeiget”). In the many meetings and letters between 
the two men during the next few months there are almost no refer- 
ences to his malady. In a letter of January 2, 1651/2, Milton com- 
plains of “poor health,” but nothing more specific.” On the following 
day Mylius went to Milton’s house, and found him still suffering 
(“cum cephalalgia et suffusione oculorum laboret’”), but the dis- 
cussion of Mylius’s business and many general matters of politics and 
literature soon replaced Mylius’s solicitations.’ It is significant that 
Mylius wished Milton “volliger restitution.” Apparently Milton must 
still have been able to see. 

But on March 4, when Mylius came to bid farewell on the eve of 
his departure home, Milton was totally blind.* “Er gantz seins 
gesichtes anno quadragesimo secundo et ita in ipso flore et vigore 
aetatis beraubet.” Mylius’s chronology is mistaken, but otherwise 
there can be no doubt either as to his meaning or as to the accuracy 
of his facts. That the blow had fallen very recently seems to be 
indicated by the fact that the Count of Oldenburgh’s safeguard was 





1Stern, Milton und seine Zeit, Il (1879), iii, 288. 


“Milton, Private Correspondence and Academic Exercises (translated by Phyl- 
lis B. Tillyard), 1932, p. 25. The date of this letter is supplied in Stern, II, 
iii, 290. 


3Stern, II, iii, 290. 
4Stern, II, iii, 296. 
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signed by Milton’s signature (‘die lateinische Uebersetzung mit seiner 

Namensunterschrift”).° The paper had been signed by the speaker 
of the House on February 17,° and Milton undoubtedly translated it 
at once.’ His signature might have been affixed after total loss of 
sight, or it might have been written by an amanuensis; but the more 
reasonable meaning is that he wrote his name while he could still 
see to do so. 

The conclusion which we can draw from these facts is that Milton 
must have lost the last of his eyesight between January 2 and March 
4, and probably between February 17 and March 4. It is safe to 
estimate roughly, therefore, that he became totally blind towards 
the end of February, 1651/2. ; 

Dartmouth College J. Mrzton Frencu 


MILTON AND THE POLITICIANS 


In his introduction to Milton’s Ready and Easy Way (1915) Mr. 
E. M. Clark says of Milton and the members of the Long Parlia- 
ment: 


As their literary champion, Milton had come to believe that these men were 

absolutely worthy and incorruptible—‘faithful worthies, who at first freed us 
from tyrannie, and have continu’d ever since through all changes constant to 
their trust.’ [p. xxxviii] 
This view contrasts sharply with the opinions of those critics who 
find in the Satan of Paradise Lost Milton’s jaundiced view of Crom- 
well, and in the congregation of devils in Pandemonium his impression 
of Parliament. 

I doubt whether either of these extreme views is correct. Milton 
honored the ideal of democracy but not necessarily every incumbent 
of office. As in religion, so in politics he was eclectic, choosy. He 
held toward the governors of the country a mixed feeling, some- 
times admiration (as usually in the case of Cromwell and Fleetwood 
and Vane), and sometimes profound disgust. The latter attitude 
is made clear through a little-known remark of his to Hermann Mylius 


Ibid. 
ST bid. 
‘Ibid 
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(in 1651), apropos of the latter’s complaint that the Council of 
State was too slow in attending to his application for a safeguard 
for the Count of Oldenburgh. The story is found in Mylius’s diary, 
published in 1879 in Alfred Stern’s Milton und seine Zeit (II, iii, 
293), from which I translate: 


He [Milton] sees very well the trouble, which rises from the ignorance 
and malice of those who enjoy the plurality of votes. They are nothing but 
mechanics, soldiers, strong and keen enough, but utterly ignorant of public 
political matters, in which the greater part of the work of the nation consists. 
Prudent men dare not even reveal their opinions openly. I must not blame 
either the Republic or the saner among the forty persons, who numbered not 
more than three or four in the Council who had been outside England, but that 
there were among them plenty of liars and fighters. 


Mylius’s whole account proves that Milton took his office seriously, 


but this one cry of disgust shows that his respect for his superiors 
was not blind but open-eyed. 


Dartmouth College J. Mitton FRENCH 


NOTE ON ANDRE DE LA VIGNE 


We read on p. 216 of H. Guy’s L’Ecole des Grands Rhétoriqueurs 
that in 1509 André de la Vigne composed three poems directed against 
the Venetians, with whom and their ally the Pope the French were 
about to engage in a war. M. Guy says: “L’un de ces poémes, le 
Blason de la Guerre, est perdu, et c’est ‘la Louenge des bons facteurs 
(Montaiglon: Anciennes Poésies francoises, VII, 11)’ qui nous en a 
conservé le titre.” 


The “lost’’ poem is doubtless the same one that is to be found in 
manuscript at the Bibliothéque Nationale catalogued under the title: 
Le Blason de la Guerre du Pape. It is to be sure anonymous, but 
it is a piece of over 300 lines, comprising six long “ballades” and 
quite in the general style and tone of La Vigne’s other poems on 
the same subject: (1) Le Libelle des Cing Villes d’Y tallie contre Venise 
and (2) Les Ballades du Bruyt commun sur les alyances des Roys, 
des Princes et Provinces, avec le tremblement de Venise. 





‘It has never been printed but once - in Méon’s Blasons, Poésies Anciennes, 
Pp. 260-69, (1807), and Méon does not attempt to identify the author. 
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The complete title of the dlason is Le Blason de la Guerre du Pape, 
ses Aliez Prelatz, Gens d’Eglise et les Veniciens ensemble, contre le 
Roy tres chrétien, an even more extensive title than the Ballades 
du Bruyt, etc. It is not surprising that the author of /a Louenge 
des bons facteurs shortened it to Le Blason de la Guerre. He could 
not have done otherwise and kept his eight-syllable line to the right 
length. 

Since the Blason can be read in Méon, I shall not give a resumé 
of it here. Its contenis can be accurately divined from its title, and 
the poem is not remarkable for anything excep! its patriotic tone 
and the dignity and restraint with which it chides the “Pape” and 
his ‘“Aliez.” 

The Principia College Ropert E. Pike 








